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\HE ‘NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER-COLOURS. — THE TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL 

EXHIBITION IS NOW OPEN. Gallery, 53, Pall-mall West. Admis- 
ion, 1s. ; Catalogues, 6d.; Season Tickets, 5s. JAMES FAHEY. 


RCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION and 
COLLECTION of BUILDING INVENTIONS and MANUFAC- 
TURES, 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street. — Admission, 1s. — Will 
pean ah J nag —j ; jas ae Uason exhibited must be 
removed on the Is 
J. EDMESTON, >} Hon, Secretaries, 


NTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. 


The TRADES of the UNITED KINGDOM, classified in the 
Order in which Exhibitors’ Productions will be exhibited.—To be had 
of all Booksellers, and at 454, West Strand, W.C. Price 1s. 


HE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, 


a KENSINGTON MUSEUM, 














Patron, H. R H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 
PRIZES to ARTIST WORKMEN are now offered for— 

STONE CARVING .......... 21010 0 and £5 5 0 
80... @ 6’ 33 0 

MODELLING . éccocceses BBO wo 220 
WwooD CARVING. ecccce-ce 1010 0 , 55 0 
METAL WORK. senccee OD OS 660 
**Also.: 1010 0 ,, 55 0 

PAINTED GLASS .......... 550 
COLOURED DECOWATION.. 5 5 O 3 0 


3 
PORTIONS of any ACTUAL WORK in progress, Prizes according 
to merit. EXTRA PRIZE3 and Ten valuable Illustrated Books will 
also be added ; and all deserving specimens will be sent to the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862.—For full — apply, by letter, to 
the Hon. Secretary, at 13, Nese -place, W. 
. J. B, BERESFORD HOPE, President. 
Geo. GILBERT SCOTT, Treasurer. 
JOSEPH CLARKE, Hon. Secretary. 


EW EXHIBITION of MODERN 

PAINTINGS, 309, Regent-street.—This Gallery is NOW 

OPEN. The entrance-fee includes admission to all the entertain- 
ments at the Polytechnic.—Open Morning and Evening. 





CONTRACTS. 


NOtice to BUILDERS. — TENDERS 


are required for the followiag Services at Chatham, in the 
Medway District, viz. :— 

Laying bare the Roof of the Magazine in Belvidere Battery, and 
preparing for Asphalting, taking down and rebuilding 
Retaining Walls, &c. 

Parties desiring to tender for the execution of these works must 
leave their names at this Office on or before MONDAY, the Ist day 
of JULY, 1861, and pay the sum of ten shillings and sixpence for the 
bills of quantities, which will be forwarded to each party as soon as 
prepared by the Government Surveyor. 

The Secretary of State does not bind himself to accept the lowest or 
any Tender. 

Royal Engineer Office, Chatham, 18th June, 1861, 


AR DEPARTMENT CONTRACT.— 
NOTICE to BUILDERS.—TENDERS are required for 
CONSTRUCTING a SEWER at the York Cavalry Barracks. Parties 
desiring to tender for the construction of this work must leave their 
names at this office on or before the 26th of JUNE instant, and pay 
the sum of half-a-guinea for the bills of quantities, which will be for- 
warded to each party as soon as prepared by the Government Sur- 
veyor. The Secretary of State does not bind himself to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 
Royal Engineer Office, York, June 13, 1861. 


REWE, STAFFORDSHIRE.—PRESBY- 


TERIAN CHURCH and SCHOOLROOMS.—Parties willing to 
TENDER for the WORKS required in the ERECTION of the above 
may see the plans and specifications on application to the Rev. D. 
BLELLOCH, at Crewe, on MONDAY, JULY Ist, and following days 
until WEDNESDAY, JULY 10th, on which day, before SIX o’clock 
in the evening, Tenders are to be delivered to Mr. BLELLOCH, sealed 
and endorsed “ Tender.” The Committee do not bind themselves to 
accept the lowest or any Tender. 

W. R. CORSON, Architect, 20, Cooper-street, Manchester, 


O BUILDERS.—Persons desirous of 


TENDERING for the ERECTION of ELEVEN HOUSES in 
Woolwich, opposite the Dock Yard Station of the North Kent Line, 
must doso on or before MONDAY, the 8th JULY next, by letter, 

addressed to the care of H. D. PRITCHARD, Esq. No. 18, Great 
Knight a Doctors’ Commons, London, where plan;, speci- 
t may be seen. The proprietor of the land does 

not pledge ohinselt to cnomnt the lowest or any Tender, 


O BUILDERS.—ROYAL BERKSHIRE 


. HOSPITAL, READING.—Persons willing to CONTRACT with 
the Board of Management of the above Institution for the ERECTION 
of TWO ADDITIONAL WINGS to the Hospital, are informed that the 
| mg and specifications bat lie for inspection at my office in Reading, 

from the 25th of JUNE until the 13th of JULY, both days inclusive, 
between the hours of NINEand FIVE. The Tenders must be upon a 
form which will be supplied, and must be delivered to Mr. D. SKEY, 
the Secretary, at the Hospital, on or before MONDAY, the 15th day 
of JULY, properly sealed, and endorsed “ Tender for Additions,” 
The Board will meet at the Hospital, on TUESDAY, the 16th of 
JULY, at noon, to open the Tenders, when any contractors wishing 
to do so, may be in attendance. The lowest or any Tender will not 
necessarily be accepted. JOSEPH MORRIS, Architect, 
161, Friar-street, June 14, 1861. 
N.B.—Each wing will be 75 feet by 28 feet, two stories high, and 
entirely faced with Bath stone. 


ONTRACT for GUERNSEY GRANITE 


CURB.—The West Ham Local Board of Health are prepared to 
receive TENDERS for the SUPPLY of 12-inch by 6-inch GUERNSEY 
GRANITE CURB, to be delivered along Forest-lane and Cemetery- 
road, within their district. It must be dressed plain and syuare on 
two faces, and the ends and the back joints must be perfectly straight, 
and beds and joints fair. The delivery must be commenced witbin 
fourteen days, and completed within a month from the date of the 
order. Tenders to be sent in to me on or before MONDAY, the 8th 

JULY next, endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Curb.”—By order of the Board, 
J. G. B. MARSHALL, District Surveyor. 
Rokeby House, Stratford, E., June 13th, 1861. 


O BUILDERS. — The Guardians of the 


Poor of the Stepney Union being about to ERECT a 
UNION WORKHOUSE at Bromley, Middlesex, Builders desirous 
of submitting TENDERS for the ERECTION thereof, are hereby 
inteemed that they can see the Drawings, Specification, and Draft 


























AINTERS’ COMPANY.—The Exhibition 


of Works of Decorative Art NOW OPEN, from TEN to FOUR, 

daily (admission gratis), at the Hall of the Company, No. 9, Little 
Trinity-lane, Cannon-street West, City, will CLOSE on the 30th inst. 
P. N. TOMLINS, Clerk. 











COMPETITIONS, 
O ARCHITECTS. — STAFFORDSHIRE 
— PAUPER LUNATIC ASYLUM. — Architects are in- 
Vited to prepare PLANS for the ERECTION of a NEW PAUPER 
LUNATIC. "ASYLUM, at BURNTWOOD, near Lichfield, in the county 
of Stafford, for the accommodation of 200 inale patients. The building 
nust be of a simple and inexpensive character, for the reception of 
harmless and convalescent patients from the County Lunatic Asylum 
at Stafford. Provision must be made for a resident medical superin- 
tendent, and for the other officers of the establishment. The building 
must be capable of cnlangument at any future time for male or 
female yp The ittee of Visitors do not undertake to 
accept or pay for any Aon that may be sentin. The plans must be 
delivered at the Clerk of the Peace’s Office, Stafford, on or before the 
1st day of AUGUST, 1861.—Information may be obtained from Dr. 
WER, at the County Lunatic Asylum, Stafford; or from the 
Clerk of the Peace, at Stafford.—Architects desirous of preparing 
plans, must apply for such information as they may require, on or 
before the Ist day of JULY next. 
R. W. HAND, Deputy Clerk of the Peace. 
Clerk of the Peace’s Office, Stafford, June 4, 1861, 








t on application to Mr. HENRY JARVIS, Architect, at his 
ps No. 29, Trinity-square, Southwark, between the hours of TEN 
a.m. and FOUR p.m. Printed forms of Tender may be obtained on 
application to Mr. JARVIS, as above ; or to me the undersigne?, at 
the Board Room, Ratcliff Workhouse, York- street West, Commercial- 
road East, and no Tenders will be received that are not made upon 
such forms. Each Tender must be delivered at the Office of the Board 
as above, before THREE o’clock p.m. on WEDNESDAY, the 10th 
day of JULY next, and must be accompanied by a sealed envelope 
containing the names of two proposed sureties for 2,00v2. The 
parties Tendering must personally attend at the Board Room, Rat- 
cliff Workhouse, as above, on WEDNESDAY, the loth day of JULY 
next, at THREE o’clock in the afternoon precisely. The Board do not 
bind ’ themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender if not satisfactory. 
By order of the Board, Ww. SWEPSTONE, Clerk. 
Board Room, Ratcliff Workhouse, June 7, 1861. 


OTICE to BUILDERS.—TENDERS are 


required by the Directors of the Temperance Permanent Land 
and Building Society for the COMPLETION of SEVEN HOUSES at 
Hackney. Persons desirous of tendering may see the plans and spe- 
cifications, and obtain further information, at the Offices of the 
Society, between TEN a.m. and |FOUR p.m. on and after TUESDAY, 
JUNE 25th. Tenders are to be delivered or sent to the Secretary of 
the Society at or before FOUR o’clock, on TUESDAY, JULY 2nd, 
sealed and endorsed “‘l'ender for Houses at Hackney. a References 
and security may be required, and the lowest or any Tender will not 
necesarily be accepted. HENRY J. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Offices, 34, erenibctecst. 
P.8.—The Directors of this Society will shortly require Tenders for 
Erecting several more Cottages on their Estate at Stratford, Plans 
and specifications are in course of preparation, 











CONTRACTS. 
BULLDERS willing to TENDER for the 


ERECTION of a DWELLING-HOUSE and PREMISFS, in the 
Hornsey-10ad, Middlesex, may inspect the plans and specification at 
the Offices of Mr. Francis CROSS, Architect, No. 2, Keppel-street, 
Russell-square, W.C. from SATURDAY, 22nd, to SATURDAY, 29th, 
inclusive, between the hours of TEN and FIVE. The Tenders to be 
delivered on or before MONDAY, JULY lst, at TWELVE o’clock pre- 
cisely, The lowest nor any other Tender not necessarily accep 

_ June 20th 20th, 1861, 


O SEWER CONTRACTORS and 


BUILDERS.—The Vestry of the Parish of Chelsea will meet 
at the Board-room of the Vestry-hall, King’s-road, on TUESDAY, the 
2nd JULY next, at THREE o’clock in the Afternoon precisely, to 
consider TENDERS from persons willing to Contract for the CON- 
STRUCTION, in Bond-street, near St. Luke’s Church, of about 250 feet 
run of BRICK SEWER, 3 feet 9 inches by 2 feet 6 inches, and other 
Works, according to a specification and drawing, which may be seen 
at this Office daily between the hours of TEN and FOUR. Parties 
Tendering must appear personally on the day the Tenders are opened. 
The expense of the Contract to be paid by the Contractor upon the 
execution of the same. Sealed Tenders, signed by the proposed Con- 
tractor, with the name and description of two sufficient sureties for 
the performance of his contract, are to be left at the said Office before 

TWELVE o’clock on the said 2nd day of JULY next. The Vestry do 
not bind themselves to accept any Tender.— By order, 
CHAS. LAHEE, Vestry Clerk. 
Vestry-hall, King’s-road, Chelsea, June, 1861. 


O BUILDERS.—The Plans, Specification, 

and Quantities of a Free Methodist CHURCH, proposed to 

be erected in eg may be seen at our Office any day after 
the 21st inst. and all TENDERS are requested to be sent in on or 
before THURSDAY, the 27th inst. at TWELVE o'clock. The lowest 


or any Tender will not 
Grange Rvuad, Bermondsey. PORTERS & MARKHAM. 


O GAS-RETORT MAKERS and OTHERS. 


The Managers of the South Metropolitan Schools at Sutton, 
Surrey, are desirous of receiving TENDERS for the SUPPLY of 
THREE NEW RETORTS, and SEITING the same, and for a 
GENERAL REPAIR of the WORKS in their GAS HOUSE at Sutton ; 
also TENDERS for the performance of such WORK as may be neces- 
sary to keep the RETORTS and other WORKS connected with the 
supply of Gas in proper order, at per annum, for THREE YEARS, 
from the 24th day of JULY next.—Tenders, detailing the work pro- 
posed to be done, sealed up and addressed to the Managers of the 
Schools, are to be sent to me, on or before the 16th JULY, in order 
that the M ‘3 may ider them on TUESDAY, the 17th J ULY, 
at TWO o'clock p.m. at Sutton, when Contractors are at liberty to 
attend. The Managers do not bind themselves to accept the lowest 
or any — — By order. 

SEPH BURGESS, Clerk to the Managers, Walworth, 8. 
Dated in 17th June, 1861. 


O BUILDERS.—TENDERS are required 
for the ERECTION of a RESIDENCE for Mrs. Leatham, at 
Uplands, near Darlington. The plans and specifications can be seen 
at the offices of J OSEPH PEASE, Esq. 83, Northgate, Darlington ; or 
at those of A. WATERHOUSE, Aichitect, Mount-streek, Manchester ; FH 
and particulars ascertained from the Clerk of Works, J. HALLAM, 
Bishop Auckland. Tenders for all the works, except the woodwork, 
to be sent to Mr. PEASE, not later than FRIDAY, the 28th of JUNE. 
The lowest or any Tenders not necessarily accepted. 


O ROAD and SEWER CONTRACTORS. 


TENDERS are required for CONSTRUCTING certain ROADS 
and SEWERS at South Hackney. Plans and specifications may be 
seen at No. 4, Lancaster-place, Strand, on and after MONDAY, the 
24th instant. Tenders are to be delivered at the Office of the Archi- 
tect, on SATURDAY, the 6th JULY, sealed, and endorsed “* Tender 
for Roads and Sewers, Hackney.” References will be required, and. 
the lowest or any Tender will not necessarily be accepted. 

HENRY CURREY, Architect, 
June, 1861. 4, Lancaster-place, Strand, W.C. 


O ENGINEERS and BUILDERS.— 


The Docks Committee are desirous of receiving TENDERS for 
the CONSTRUCTION of an IRON CAISSON for the Camber Dock, 
and for the ERECTION of an ENGINE-HOUSE. The Plans and 
Specifications for the same may be seen at the Office of Mr PINnO, 
No, 15, High-street, on and after the 27th instant ; and the Tenders 
are to be delivered at my Office, Guildhall bers, by TUESDAY, 
the 9th JULY next. The Committee do not bind themselves to 


accept the lowest or any Tender, - 
JOHN HOWARD, Town Clerk. 
Portsmouth, June 13, 1861. 


O BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.— 


The PLANS and SPECIFICATIONS for the RECTORY HOUSE 
aud BUILDINGS, at Stowe, can be inspected by persons desirous of 
submitting TENDERS, at the Craven Arms Inn, near the Craven 
Arms Station, on the Shrewsbury and Hereford Railway. Stowe is 
conveniently situated within easy distance of the said station. The 
Tenders are to be delivered to the Architect, on the 12th of JULY next, 
and no pledge is given that the lowest will ’be accepted, 

THOS. NICHOLSON, F.L.B.. ‘A. Dic Diocesan Architect, 
Hereford, June 18, 1861. 


O BUILDERS.—PLANS and SPECI- 


FICATIONS for the ERECTION of a New CHURCH at Rad- 
ford, in the Parish of the Holy Trinity, in this city, will be READY 
for "INSPECTION, at the Office of Mr. THOMAS PRATT, No. 69, 
Hertford-street, Coventry, on and after MONDAY next. Tenders 
must be addressed to Mr. Alderman LYNES, Accountant Church- 
warden, on or before SATURDAY, the 13th day of JULY next. The 
— do not pledge themselves to accept the lowest or any 

‘ender. 
Coventry, June 13th, 1861. 









































[For remainder of Contracts see next page. 













































































































__ THE BUILDER. 


_ [Jone 22, 1861. 
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CONTRACTS. OROUGH of BIRMINGHAM—To|/ rit ppBR & COMPANY 
r Fe ea oe aeRO Tee ad lok eal senate 
° 5 © sie . g désirons of,o} g ir the atid COM- wer GATWAN . : 
0 BUILDERS —Builders deéiréus of PLETION of ADDITIONAL C URT OFRICES, and BUILD-| | * seen N@hriens Wink, TANS TURING eee 
TENDERING for the TAKING DOWN and REBUILDING of | INGS, together with alterations | the ron cé, Moor-étreet, of on Roofs, Clutches, Schools, and Buildings 
a@ FARM-HOUSE at Feversal, in the County of Nottinghéin, mp thé said borough, hereby invite desiron fecha SY of every deserfption. : 
inspect the Drawings and Specifications between the hours of T reine pm pe ard finel — aan . Re petote aes ae CHANTS’ ORDERS ‘ED. 
o’clock in the forenoon, and SIX o’clock in the afternoon of po and Church Buildings Siviatenintn, at whose Once pias i sper ety’ 4 —_ BON fa D ryt 


at the Offices of Messrs, BRODHURST & HODDING, in 

Tendérs to be délivered in, free of cost, on or before the 24th day of 

JUNE next. The lowest or any Tender will not necessarily 

accepted. ALFRED BRODHURST. 
Worksop, 22nd May, 1861. 


Y | 10 CONTRACTORS. — TRURO and 

REDRUTH TURNPIKE ROADS, BOSCAWEN BRIDGE, 
i contract for,taking down the presemt 
bridge, ana for building a NEW STONE BRIDGE, are requested to 
send sealed Téiiders to the Clerk; indofsed “Tendérs for Boscawen 
Bridge,” on or me py ae Yaths ond $ 2 Ug pext, App pi, 
drawings, and. spécifications may, n at the Office o erk on 
and after fied Fa ne istees will fot be bound to accept 


7th instant. 
the lowést or any Tender. 

JOHN TIPPET, Clerk of the Trustees, 

21, Lemon-street, Truro, 


Dated 12th June, 1861. 


O BUILDERS.—The issue of the Quan- 
tities for the Seventeen First-class Houses in Ladbroke Gardens 
has nm, unavoidably delayed, Me NORTHCROFT will be prepared 
to DELIVER them on MONDAY, hé 24th inst. The safd quantities 
are for two blocks of Nine Houses and Eight Houses respectively. in two 
separate Tenders.—Names of Builders to be sent to the Architects, 
Messrs. WILLIAM G, HABERSHON & PITE, 38, Bioomsbury- 
square. : 


O BUILDERS. — Persons desirous of 
CONTRACTING for the ERECTION of a DWELLING-HOUSE 
at Tenbury, are requested to send in sealed Tenders to Mr. W. 
NORRIS, Solicitor, Tenbury, on or before the 25th JUNE inst.—The 
drawings and specifications may be seen at Mr. NORRIS’S Office, on 
anda‘ter the 12th inst. and any further:information may be obtained, 
on application to Mr. CRANSTON, Architect, 1, Temple-row West, 
Birmingham.—No pledge is given that the lowest or any other 
Tender will be necessarily accepted. 
Tenbury, June 6, 1861. 





TRURO.—Persons willing 














XY LOUCESTERSHIRE. — To BUILDERS. 


COUNTY POLICE 8TATION.—The Magistrates for the County 
of Gloucester are willing to receive TENDERS for the ERECTION of 
a POLICE STATION and PETTY SES3IONAL COURT at Berkeley. 
Persons desirous of contracting for the Works may see the draw- 
ings and Specifications at the County Surveyor’s Office, Glouces- 
ter, or at the present Police Station, Berkeley, on and after FRIDAY, 
the 2st of JUNE, and may obtain form of Tender and all other parti- 
culars on application to the County Surveyor.—Tenders, sealed and 
endorsed “ Tender for Berkeley Police Station,” to be sent undercover 
to the Clerk of the Peace, Shirehall, Gloucester, by or before TEN 
o'clock on MONDAY, the Ist of JULY. The lowest Tender will not 


rily be P 
JAMES MEDLAND, County Surveyor. 


Clarence-street, Gloucester, 6th June, 1861. 
LOUCESTERSHIRE.—To BUILDERS. 


COUNTY POLICE STATION.—The Magistrates for the County 
of Gloucester are willing to receive TENDERS for the ERECTION of 
a POLICE STATION and PETTY-SESSIONAL COURT at Fairford. 
Persons desirous of contracting for the Works may see the drawings 
and specifications at the County Surveyor’s Office, Gloucester, or at 
the present Police-station, Fairford, on and after 'RIDAY, the 14th 
of JUNE, and may obtain form of Tender, and all other particulars, 
on application to the County Surveyor, Tenders, sealed and endorsed, 
“ Tender for Fairford Police-station,” to be sent, under cover, to the 
Clerk of the Peace, Shirehall, Gloucester, on or before FRIDAY, the 
28th of JUNE. The lowest Tender will not necessarily be accepted. 

JAMES MEDLAND, County Surveyor. 
Clarence-street, Gloucester, 6th June, 1861. 


N CHANCERY.—Attorney-General v. 


the Corporation of Gloucester.—To BUILDERS.— CRYPT 
GRAMMAR-SCHOOL, GLOUCESTER.—Persons willing to CON- 
TRACT for the ERECTION of a NEW SCHOOL-HOUSE and other 
. buildings in Barton-street, in the city of Gloucester, may see the 
plans and specifications at the office of Mr. Washbourn, Solicitor, 
No, 12, Palace-yard, Gloucester, between the hours of TEN and SIX, 
on and after THURSDAY, the 20th day of JUNE instant. Sealed 
Tenders, endorsed, “Tenders for the Crypt .Grammar-School,” ad- 
dressed to the Solicitor of the Trustees of Dame Joan Cooke's 
Charity, are to be sent in on or before SATURDAY, the 29th day of 
JUNE instant. The above works are to be erected under the direc- 
tion of the High Court of Chancery, and the Tenders for the same 
will be submitted to the Chief Clerk of His Honour the Master of the 
Rolls for his approval. The party whose Tender shall be accepted 
will be required to enter into a contract, and provide approved 
sureties for the due performance of the works. The lowest Tender 
will not necessarily be accepted. Any further information may be 
obtained of Mr, WASHBOURN, the Solicitor to the said Trustees, 
in Gloucester ; Messrs. MEREDITH & LUCAS, 8, New-square, Lincoln’s- 
inn, London ; and of the Architects, Messrs, MEDLAND & MABERLEY, 
Clarence-street, Gloucester. . 


O BUILDERS.—Persons desirous of 
CONTRACTING for PULLING DOWN and REBUILDING 
the old HARP INN, in the city. of Hereford, may see the plans, on 
the Premises, on and after MONDAY, the 17th inst.; and any further 
information may be obtained, on application to Mr. CRANSTON, 
Architect, 1, Temple-row West, Birmingham. No pledge is given 
that the lowest or any Tender will be accepted. 
Hereford, June 12, 1861. 


ISBECH SEWERAGE.—To CON- 


TRACTORS.—The Wishech Local Board of Health are 
prepared to receive TENDERS for MAKING and EXECUTING a 
SEWER, and other gers Works connected therewith, com- 
mencing near the Union Workhouse, and proceeding along the Lynn- 
road, Bedford-stréet, and Russell-strect, and discharging into the 
river opposite the end of Russell-street, Drawings and a specification 
of the work may be seen at the Office of Mr, WILLIAM ADAMS, Wis- 
bech, the Surveyor of the Local Board. Sealed Tenders to be sent 
(post-paid) or delivered to me at my, Office, in Wisbech, on or before 
MONDAY, the 24th day of JUNE instant, and to be endorsed 
“Tender for Wisbech Sewerage.” The Local Board do not pledge 
themselves to accept the lowest Tender, nor any Tender, unless they 


think fit.—By order, ‘ 
FRA. JACKSON, Clerk to the Local Board, 
Wisbech, 7th June, 1861. 


O ENGINEERS and OTHERS.— 


TRINITY HOUSE, London, E.C. 12th June, 1861.—This Cor- 
oration, being desirous of obtaining TENDERS for the CONsTRUC- 
ION of a LANTERN for a FLOATING LIGHT, hereby give notice 
thereof to Engineers and others who may be willing tu execute the 
work, The plans, specification, form of Tender, and conditions of 
contract are deposited at this House, and may be inspected any day 
before SATURDAY, 22nd instant, between the hours of TEN o'clock, 
a.m, and bho o’clock, p.m. No Tender will be entertained which is 
not made in the required form, and Tenders must be delivered at this 
House on or before MONDAY, 24th JUNE, 1861, N.B. The Board do 

not pledge itself to accept the lowest or any Tender.—By order, 

P. H. BERTHON, Secretary. 


ATERLOO-WITH-SEAFORTH LOCAL 


BOARD of HEALTH.—To SEWER CONTRACTORS and 
OTHERS.—The above Board of Health are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the following CONTRACT, viz. :— 

CONTRACT No, 3,—For the Making and Constructing of certain 
RICK SEWERS, for Little Brighton 























Sewerage. 

The work to be done pursuant to the terms of a specification, and in 
accordance with certain plans and sections, which may be seen at the 
Office of the Surveyor, ALFRED TAYLOR, C.E. No, 3, Kilshaw- 
terrace, Waterloo, of whom all further information may be obtained. 
Sealed Tenders to be forwarded to me, endorsed, ‘‘ Tender for Contract 
No, 3,” on or before FOUR o'clock, p.m. on TUESDAY, the 2nd day 
of JULY, 1861; but the said Local Board do not bind themselves to 
accept the lowest or any other Tender.—By orde: 


and conditions of thé works reyuired, may be inspected daily betwéen 
the hours of TEN a.m. and FOUR pan By ones 
THOMAS STANDBRIDGE; Town Clerk. 
Temple-strect, June 14th, 1861. 


O BUILDERS and OTHERS.—Builders 
desirous of sending in TENDERS for the ERECTION of a 
VICARAGE HOUSE at Tallington, four miles from Stamférd, Lin- 
colnshize, cight ae from rs srborough, on ee Gress, pe og 
way, ie plans and specifi , @ sey works # 
aie 1GHN PALS x in ot 





ES; Se n of Tallington aforestid, on and 
ee ees AY, JUNE 27, Tenders to sent in to me on or 
be ONDAY, JULY 8;,eti@orsed,“ The Rev. F. Ci 1, Tendé: 
fof Tallington Vicarage.” The lowest of any Terider will not necés- 
sarily be accepted. : te 
CHARLES E. DAVIS, F.S.A. 8, Westgate-buildings: 
Bath, June 17, 1861. 








RONWORKS, 55, GOLDEN LANE, 


BARBICAN, E.C.—WROUGHT and CAST IRONWORK of every 
dese) iption made to order on the shortest notice. GILBERT & FRASI, 
Manufacturers of Cast and Wrought Iron Buildings, Girders, Columns, 
Staircases of every description, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates and Rail- 
ing, Hot-houses, Conservatories, Iron Shop-fronts, Doors, Frames 
and Sashes, Brickmakers’ Implements, Wash-mills, Chalk-mills, Pug- 
mills and Pumps, Mill Gratings, Barrow Wheels, Runners and Bowls, 
Mortar, Lime, and Grinding Mills, Engineers’ and Contractors’ Works 
of all kinds.—N.B. Engineers’ and Architects’ Drawings accurately 
carried out, and Estimates furnished. 


ORE WOOD & 
.. (late Morewood & Rogers), 
Dowgate Dock, Upper Thames-street, London: and Lion Works, 
irmingham Heath, Birming * satin 
PATENT GALVANIZED TINNED IRON AND TILES, 
‘ GALVANIZED IRON, 
PLAIN or CORRUGATED, and CURVED, of all Gauges, Also, 
D CORRUGATED IRON, GALVANIZED or 
All kept in Stock. 
Also, Galvanized Water and Gas. Tubing, Stamped and Moulded 
Gutters, Wire, Wire Netting, Nails, Rivets, Pails, &c. 
Estimates given for Roofs, and every description of 
alvanized Buildings, at the 
OFFICES and WAREHOUSE, DOWGATE DOCK, LONDON. 


INDER’S PATENTED BAND SAW- 


GUIDES. for preventing the constant breaking of the 
aws.—This simple arrangement can be fitted to any of the ex- 
isting machines, and will be found to repay its cost in a few months, 
French Band Saws of the best make. Prices and full particulars, 
both as to the Saws and Guides, may be obtained on application to 
ARTHUR KINDER, 18, Great George-street, Westminster. 


AILS and IRONMONGERY, 
from BIRMINGHAM direct. . 
Builders, Contractors, and Others, supplied with Nails, Iron, and 
: Ironmongery, of every description, at the bom 
LOW BIRMINGHAM PRICES, : 
A complete List of which will be forwarded upon app’ication to 
FRANCIS BIANCHI (late Blyth & Bianchi), 
Nail Manufacturer and General Factor, BIRMINGHAM 
and 16, Gresham-street, London, E.C. r 


RON ROOFING of CORRUGATED IRON, 


Wrought Iron, principal Roofs.covered with Slates, Iron Brid: 
Girders, and Railings; also, Portable Buildings for Dwellings, Fano 
Purposes, Churches, Chapels, Schools, Concert or Dancing Rooms 
Theatres, &c, suitable to all Climates, fixed complete, in town or 
country, or packed for exportation, 

For Designs and Estimates apply to 


RANDAL STAP, Contractor; 
No. 32, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C, 


Where numerous Drawings and Photographs may be see: 
N.B, The Irun Buildings manufactured by R. BrAP oe not fixtures 
on Leasehold Property, 


| oo & Me ee GA 8. 


D. HULETT, INVENTOR and PATENTEE. The Mercurial 
Gas Regulator is the only efficient instrument for insuring wholesome 
and uniform lighting, equalizing the pressure, and preventing any 
irregularity in the height of the flame, 
D. HULETT & CO. 55, High Holborn, London, 
Manufacturers of Gas Chandeliers, Glass Lustres, &c, &c. 


| PooMorive STEAM-ENGINE, with 


MACHINERY and MORTAR PANS attached.—_TO BE SOLD 
by PRIVATE CONTRACT, a LOCOMOTIVE STEAM-ENGINKE, about 
30 horse-power, with fly-wheel and crank axles, for driving mortar 
pans and crushers, pumping,also spur and pinion wheels fixed on 
frame, with pedestals for pumping. Two 9 feet Revolving Pans, with 
foundations and frames complete, capable of being used for grinding 
any description of ores or hard materials; the crushers are about 
2 tons 10 cwt, each. Also, a set of 10-inch Pumps and Gearing. The 
above machinery is in thoroughly good working order, having under- 
one extensive repairs.—For price and further particulars, apply to 
OHN M. LEEDER, Auctioneer, Brunswick Cottage, Swansea ; or to 
W. H. FORRESTER, Iron Merchant, Mount-street, Swansea, 


























THE Soctery CoMMEMORATIVE, &C, AWAKDED G, JOHNSON THEIR GREAT 
MEDAL AND DIPLOMA IN RECOMPENSE FOR SEKVICES RENDERED TO THE 
PROGRESS OF THE USEFUL AkTs. AvuG, 1860, 


HOISTING BUILDING MATERIALS. 
OHNSON’S PATENT 


Ph improved DOUBLE HOIST, and 
i SIX labourers serve TEN bricklayers to a 
Reyes Hs height of FIFTY feet, or twice the num- 
: ber and increased height in same propor- 
tion, effecting a great saving of time, with regularity and comfort to 
emen. These hoists are in use by Messrs. Lawrence & Sons, Hol land 
& Hannen, Peto & Betts, and by other eminent firms in London, 
Paris, Germany, Algeria, &c. Every hoist is guaranteéd, delgivered in 
London, and erected ready for use, if required.—Application should 
be addressed to GEORGE JOHNSON, Wandsworth, London, 8.W. 
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_Officés— 614, MOORGATE STREET, B.C: 
To ae AND THE TRADE GENERALLY, 
H 


LETT & CO. Manufactures 

e of GAS CHANDELIERS, HALL LANTERNS, GLASS LUS- 

TL, KS, &c. &c. A large assortment of the newest designs always oa 

show; every article marked in plain figures. Patentees, and Manufac- 

turers the Mercurial Gas Mg ce r. Complete Pattérn-book aud 
Price-lists, 128, Nos, 55 and 56, High Holborn. __ 


VKAIFE & COMPANY, 


SirkRN CLEVE HOR, 


Shéets, Corrugated and Plain; Fencing and Telegraph Wire ; Bars 
Rods " Hoops, Nails, Screws, and Manufietured ‘Articles; stipplied to 
Galvanized t. 














the ie. Tinned Sheets and Tiles for expor 
IRONWORK GALVANIZED. 
Rodfihg orders promptly and carefully attended to 
Commercial-road, Limeh , London, 
Z ‘orks—Copenh Wharf; Titveh 





_.. . .....- 1%) IRONMONGERS, BUILDERS, &o, 
ATENT é WROUGHT-IRON WELDED 
‘ for GAS; Galvanized ditto, for Water ; : 
Toeks, &e. Manufacturers of Dr. Ariott’s mand toe 
HULETT & CO. 55, High Holborn, 


peten T WROUGHT-IRON WINDOWS, 


ufactured by the GENERAL 
(Lim ted), yt IKON FOUNDRY COMPANY 





HENRY ROGERS, Manager, Lyon’s Wharf, and 

pper Thames-street, London. These windows combine. the & 
tages of great strength with lightness and cheapness, and they have 
been very highly approved by many of the most eminent architects of 
the day. They are peculiarly well adapted for factories, Tailway sta- 
tions, prisons, and lunatic asylums, and also for exportation, as it is 
impossible to break them by fair means, Lists of pricés can be had 
on application, 


“ALLEN’S” PATENT SMOKE-CONSUMING 
APPARATUS and REGULATING VALVE.—This valvé is the sims 
plest and cheapest of all the inventions yet introduced for the purpose 
of effecting more perfect combustion of fuel, in all kinds of furnaces, 
Testimonials of the highest possible character are gladly given by the 
Parties who have them in operation.— Price, No. 1, 32. 38.; No. 2 
382. 10s. for furnace-door complete with the Patent Valve, i 


H. ROGERS’S REGISTERED SEWER, 
STABLE, and DRAIN-TRAP.—The cheapest and most effective Tra 
yet introduced. A great number of these traps are fixed in vagiows 
Government and private establishments, and having had a fair trial, 
have met with unqualified approval. The articles may be had of all 
Ironmongers, and of the General Iron Foundry Company (Limited), 
43, Upper Thames-street, Makers of Gas and Watér Pipes, Hot-water 
Pipes and Connections, Chemical and Soap-pans, Furnace-bars, and all 
other kinds of Castings, for manufacturing and building purposes, 


RON CASTINGS 


of every description ; WROUGHT and CAST IRON GIRDERS, 
FLITCHES, and TANKS; IRON WINDOWS, HOT WATER PIPES, 
RAIN WATER PIPES and GUTTERS, PIPES for GAS and WATER, 


manufactured by 
JAMES HAYWOOD, Junior, Phenix Foundry, 
Derby. 











ALKER’S CORRUGATED IRON. 


WALKER & SPARKS, 
Formerly JOHN WALKER, Son of the Inventor and Patentee 
Corrugated Iron, Manufacturers of PATENT CORRUGATED ROOFS, 
CHU&KCHES, CHAPELS, FARM and other BUILDINGS, Galvanized 


or Painted. . . 
ROUGHT-IRON PRINCIPAL ROOFS, GIRDERS, 
SUSPENSION-BRIDGES, &c. &c. 
PLAIN and CORRUGATED GALVANIZED IRON-MERCHANTS, 
IRON-FOUNDERS, and GENERAL CONTRACTORS, 
For Drawings, Plans, Estimates, &c. apply at their Offices, 
32, KING WILLAM-STREET, LONDON-BRIDGE. 





BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT: 
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CRESS WELL & CO’S PATENT PORT- 
ABLE BOILER, the advantages of which are asfollows: oceupy- 
ing a very small space, requiring no brickwork or fixing, each Boiler 
being supplied with a Cast-Iron Stand (a) and Iron Chimney. A great 
i of heating surface is obtained, producivg a saving of 25 per 








OSH, WILSON, & BELL, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
Manufacturers of Bar Iron, Railway Bars, meee and Engine Work, 


Cast-iron Goods, an 
STEWART’S PATENT CAST-IRON GAS and WATER PIPES. 
Office, No. 7, Size-lane, London, 


A PRIZE MEDAL for SUPERIOR LOCKS 


was awarded to J. H. BOOBBYER, at the Great Exhibition of 
1851, who invites the attention of Builders, &c. to his Stock of Iron- 
mongery, Brass Foundry, Nails (wrought and cui), Copper, and Zinc; 
Patent Locks of all descriptions; China, Glass, and Wood Furniture, 
of all kinds, with Patent Shifting Spindles ; Dr. Arnott’s Ventilators, 
4 if and ¥ New Registered Venetian Veutilator,so much admired, 
each, 

J. H. BOOBBYER (late STURCH & BOOBBYER), established nearly 
200 years, for the supply of Goods of the BEST MANUFACTURE, at 
the LOWEST PRICE. 

14, Stanhope-street, Clare-market, London. 


OBERT MACLAREN & CO. 
’ EGLINTON FOUNDRY, GLASGOW. 
Manufacturers of all sizes of CAST-IRON MAIN PIPES, for Gas 
or Water, by an IMPROVED PATENT. 








cent. of fuel.— For price and particulars apply to 
THOMAS CRESSWELL, Surrey IronWorks, Blackfriars-road, 
where one may be seen, 


EDMUNDS PATENT HINGE 
J MANUFACTORY and WAREHOUSE. j 
E, GOLLOP, Proprietor, Wellington Foundry, 68, Charles-street, 
City-road, London, E.C.—Every variety of the Patent Hinges kept in 
peed ready for delivery. Foundry for small, soft, and malleable 
castings. $ 








ESTABLISHED 1774. 
USTIN’S IMPERIAL PATENT SASH 
and BLIND LINES. 
To BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, and BLIND MAXERS. 
J. AUSTIN, Manufacturer of the above articles, particularly wishes 
to direct the attention of the Trade to his 


IMPERIAL PATENT FLAX SASH-LINES, 
of which he is now making three qualitiés, and he strongly recom- 
mends that in all cases they should be purchased in p to the 
PATENT LINES made from Jute, which article has neither the 
STRENGTH nor DURABILITY of Flax, consequently cannot give 
so much satisfaction to the 

They can be obtained of all Ropemak 








oe 











r, 
JOSH. MASON, Clerk to the said Local Board, 
30, Castle-street, Liverpool, June 17, 1861, ] 


GENERAL IRON FOUNDERS, GAS ENGINEERS, and WROUGHT 
IRON TUBE MAKERS, 


ers, I 
Factors, and Wholesale Houses, in Town and Country, 
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The Condition of Edinburgh. 


T the close of our 
last article touching 
the Scottish capital 
we spoke of the 
drainage, and re- 
ferred more parti- 
cularly to the Foul 
Burn. But the 
Water of Leith,— 
the second main 
sewage outlet,—is 
at present the great 
blot on the Edin- 
burgh escutcheon. 
A picturesque 
mountain stream, 
which takes its rise 
among the springs 
and rivulets of the 
Pentland Hills, it 
sweeps through the 
county of Mid Lo- 
thian in a north- 
easterly direction, 
passes the city of 
Edinburgh on the 
north-west, and dis- 
charges into the 
Frith of Forth at 
the harbour of Leith. This little river has long 
been as dear to the student of geology, as Clitumnus 
was to the Roman herdsman. For, as we were told, 
it is the seat of Dr. Hutton’s best illustrations of 
his celebrated igneous theory—a theory as much 
abused in this generation as the limpid stream 
on whose banks the great geologist loved 
to speculate. After gliding through many deep, 
narrow glens, overhanging woods and verdant 
meadows,—after turning the wheels of innu- 
merable mills, and in other respects, fulfilling 
its original and natural duties,—it is con- 
verted whenever it comes in contact with Edin- 
burgh to the base purposes of a common sewer. 
Londoners sometimes think the Thames is the 
greatest nuisance in the world. We are not sure 
that the Water of Leith,comparatively speaking, is 
not as bad. It first receives the Dalry drainage at 
Colt Bridge. Then, a miserable village called by 
its name, and distinguished in the annals of cholera 
and typhus, reposing in sickly solitude on its 
banks, contributes its quota. A gigantic distil- 
lery of whisky now pours into its channel 50,000 
gallons per day of hot wash from its coppers. 
Then comes the drainage of Moray Park, the most 
healthy quarter, and of Stockbridge, the most un- 
healthy quarter of the new town. A prodigious 
sewer which runs from George-street, and which 
drains all the intermediate streets, now discharges 
itself into this ill-fated water below Stock- 
bridge. Further down its course, at Cannon 
Mills, two or three mill-wheels are kept con- 
stantly churning this decoction into a homo- 
geneous slime. After washing the banks of 
two or three graveyards, after receiving the 
contents of two or three more sewers, and 
after passing under the wheels of two or three 
more mills, this picturesque but polluted stream 
at length reaches the tide. From the point where 
it receives its first instalment of sewage at Colt 
Bridge to the upper bridge of Leith harbour is a 
distance of three miles, and we have no hesitation 
im saying that such another three miles of natural 
beauty disfigured by neglect and evil counsel are 
not to be found anywhere out of Scotland. Ifthis 
esthetic lamentation were all we had to make, 
we might spare that, although it is something ; 








but more remains behind. There is a question 
of economy.* This organic matter, this com- 
pound of drainage and distillery wash, is finally 
deposited in the harbour of Leith, whence 
it is removed by the Dock Commissioners, 
at a great annual expense, by means of dredging 
machines. Lastly, there is a question of life and 
death. Dr. Struthers, an intelligent practitioner of 
the port of Leith and secretary to its Local Sani- 
tary Board, in a recent memorial to the Town 
Council of Edinburgh, states that, in those parts 
of the town which come within the range of the 
horrible efflavia arising from the Water of Leith, 
fevers and all diseases which depress the vital 
powers of the system have been for years more 
prevalent and much more fatal than in those parts 
of the town which are removed from its influence. 
Moreover, we are told that all within a very wide 
circuit may suffer from it; and if not at present 
consciously experienced, the evil is always im- 
pending. 

We have hitherto allowed the sanitary econo- 
mists of Edinburgh to prove our case, or rather 
their own case. We will now be bold enough to 
say something of what we have seen ourselves. 
Even if these two sewage streams disposed of the 
whole drainage, it would be some consolation. 
But such is not the fact. Weare quite persuaded, 
from what we saw lying about the streets, that 
the bulk of the sewage of Edinburgh—that is to 
say, the solid portion of it—never reaches the 
sewers at all. By a rough estimate we may set 
down the population of the High-street quarter 
at 30,000. What will our readers say when we tell 
them that, with a few trifling exceptions, the whole 
of this populationare destitute of any convenience for 
personal cleanliness? There are afew public necess- 
saries here and there, but the old houses are asfreeof 
waterclosets as they were in the sixteenth century. 
By asort of municipal fiction, it is believed that the 
poor inhabitants carry their pails every night at a 
certain hour down ten or twelve stories, and up a 
long close, to the police dung-cart. Never was there 
a more foolish belief. Boswell tells us that, about 
the time of Johnson’s visit, the streets of Edin- 
burgh were as perilous as they were odoriferous. 
The practice then was to empty the pails from the 
windows. Many a full-flowing periwig has thus 
been moistened into flaccidity. The peril, we 
think, is not so great now; for the modern prac- 
tice is to carry down the pails and empty them in 
the gutter. But the odour is still as bad. We 
devoutly believe that no smell in Kurope or Asia— 
not in Aleppo or Damascus, in the present day— 
can equal in depth and intensity, in concentration 
and power, the diabolical combination of sulphu- 
retted hydrogen we came upon one evening about 
ten o’clock in a place called Toddrick’s Wynd! 
Boswell regrets in his time the want of covered 
sewers. Covered sewers have now been made 
through all the principal thoroughfares and the 
principal closes. Within the last few years a sum 
of 50,0007. or 60,0007. has been expended on 
underground sewers in Edinburgh. But what is the 
use of a covered sewer through an alley which has 
not a single soil pipe intothe sewer? Andsuch is the 
condition of things,—a condition, of course, which 
renders all attempts at domestic cleanliness abor- 
tive, and, in fact, almost hopeless. One absurd 
expedient the police take to purify the fostid 
atmosphere of these lofty narrow closes, is to 
whitewash them with quicklime once a year, up 
to the height of about 6 feet from the basement. 
Now lime is a good thing for effluvia; but this 
intermittent and homeopathic application of it 
will not suffice. Nor is it possible, we find, for 
the authorities to abate the nuisance by punish- 
ment. In the year 1853, for example, out of the 
close and wynd population, 2,159 persons were 
tried and convicted by the magistrates for contra- 
vention of the cleaning regulations under the 
Police Act.f But the nuisance continues the 
same in the year 1861. 

_* See Mr. Rennie’s Report to the Leith Dock Commis- 





sion. 
+ “Ency. Britt.,”’ art. “‘ Edinburgh.”’ Police Statistics. 





The few public conveniences which have been 
erected about the city only serve to concen- 
trate the effluvia in particular spots. We 
were taken to see one of the largest of these, and 
certainly, whatever might have been our previous 
astonishment at the sanitary condition of the City, 
our state of mind approached now to something 
like consternation. Over that picturesque valley 
which separates the old from the new town is built 
the celebrated North Bridge, a grand and imposing 
old structure. It consists of three great arches, 
each 72 feet in span, and about 60 feet from the 
centre of the entrados to the surface of roadway ; 
two smaller openside arches on each side; and a 
connected series of covered vaults. The southern- 
most of these open side arches is rudely walled in 
with brickwork, and converted into a privy. 
Before entering, we must add that through the 
arches of the North Bridge, from any side, is ob- 
tained a magnificent view of the city landscape : 
the Calton Hill on the one hand, or the Castle 
Rock on the other. It was surely too bad to shut 
up one of the charming vistas in such a manner ; in- 
deed, the aspect, as seen through the one arch, com- 
pared with that seen into the other, recalled to our 
memory the ancient mythus in which the goddess of 
beauty is united to the goddess of drains. The 
quantity of refuse collected there amounts to up- 
wards of two tons per week, which is removed and 
sold, along with the rest of the surface manure, to 
the neighbouring farmers. Not so much a sense of 
delicacy—in that case a false delicacy—as a sense 
of absolute disgust, prevents us, however, from 
saying more about this place. Literally, as well 
as figuratively, it is a gigantic town swamp under 
a gigantic bridge! 

Edinburgh, it will thus be seen, is well-nigh 
surrounded and saturated with its own drainage. 
Whatever is not exposed on its surface is spread 
out on its suburban meadows and poured into its 
picturesque river. If the air be calm and still 
the city effluvium is intolerable : if the wind blow 
from the east there are the meadows of Craigin- 
tinney ; if from the west the meadows of Dalry ; 
and if from the north there is the Water of Leith. 
One direction is left from which it is possible for 
the inhabitants to breathe the pure air of Heaven— 
the south. But the south winds, as we have seen, 
do not prevail in Edinburgh more than two months 
out of the year. 

The mere surface cleaning, or in other words 
the mere street sweeping, of Edinburgh, seems as 
defective as its surface drainage. Not to speak 
of the Old Town, where the duties of the sca- 
venger are very heavy, we may note that even in 
Princes-street, on a hot day, the smell proceeding 
from the ill-swept roadway is most offensive. 
The watering of the streets is also much ne- 
glected. In fact, the whole city is, at certain 
seasons of the year, enveloped in clouds of dry, 
piercing dust, so fine that it penetrates into the 
inmost recesses of the best houses. To form an 
accurate conception of this most irritating nui- 
sance, we have only to travel down Leith-walk on 
the top of an omnibus on a hot day, with a strong 
east winda-head. The consequences are something 
like what would be felt if we were to travel 
through the Arabian desert on the outside of a 
caravan. The pace at which the rumbling vehicles 
jog on will serve to heighten the comparison ; 
and the demure gravity with which the pas- 
sengers submit to their fate will recal something 
of the well-known Oriental fortitude under severe 
suffering.* 

We might proceed long enough in this strain, 





* Yet, in the teeth of this state of things, see the following 
paragraph, which we find in the Scofsman’s report ot 
the town council proceedings: —‘‘Street Sweeping on 
Sundays.—Mr. Hope gave notice that at the next meeting 
he would move,—‘ That as there is no necessity for the 
sweeping of the main streets and roads of the city from 
six to nine o’clock on the morning of the Sabbath. day, 
this council direct that such sweeping be discontinued, 
and remit to the cleaning committee to carry this deci- 
sion into effect.’’? It must occur to Mr. Hope that it is 
as necessary to clear the streets as to clean his kitchen or 
eat his dinner on the Sabbath-day. It is surely no sin to 
perform a duty of necessity or mercy on the Sunday. 
Sweeping the streets of Edinburgh may stand in either 
the one or the other of these positions. 
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but we suspect we have said enough, It is obvious 
that no city of the empire should be easier 
cleansed, from its very geographical position, than 
Edinburgh. From its geological condition, sur- 
rounded by granitic hills, no city should be more 
plentifully supplied with water. From the extent 
of its boundary, the nature of its site, and the 
comparative lowness of ground-rents, no city 
should be less crowded together. Might we 
venture to add, from the superabundance of its 
law and divinity, no city should be better im- 
pressed with the moral and physical evils which 
attend a violation of these principles. 

We had something to say about drunkenness ; 
but the truth is, as at present advised, we are by 
no means certain that drunkenness is not more of 
an effect than a cause of the ill-health in Edin- 
burgh ; or whether the drunkenness and mortality 
are not both results of the common causes we have 
been endeavouring to establish. On this subject, 
however, we have no room at present to enter. 

One word in conclusion. It has been impossible 
for us not to see that Edinburgh suffers a good deal 
from the constitution of its municipal government. 
Much of the time of the Town Council is taken 
up with noisy discussions upon theological sub- 
jects: in the mean time the population is perish- 
ing around them. In our slight researches into 
the history of Edinburgh we have stumbled over 
a witty lyrical poet—Dunbar— who flourished 
about the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
Among his smaller pieces we find a satire, entitled 
An Address to the Merchants of Edinburgh.” 
He points out,—in barbarous language, indeed, but 
with the most inimitable humour,—the disgraceful 
condition of the city. None could pass through 
its principal gates for the smell of putrid fish and 
other smells we will not enumerate. The quar- 
relling and fighting of the lower orders were scan- 
dalous. Indeed, the noble town stood altogether 
in lack of reformation. He then proceeds to ask 
if they are not ashamed of these dishonours; 
and finally prays that the Lord may open their 
eyes and turn their hearts to wisdom! It is our 
duty, after the lapse of more than three centuries 
and a half, to reiterate these significant words, 
and to make of them a modern, though not less 
appropriate, application. We must tell the Town 
Council of Edinburgh that they ought to be 
ashamed of such dishonour. For the sake of that 
beautiful city, with whose destinies they are en- 
trusted, we earnestly pray that their eyes may be 
opened and their hearts turned to wisdom. Let 
us hope they will soon abandon,—at least, in their 
collective capacity,—the study of divinity for the 
study of drainage. It is discreditable to the 
whole nation that the many thousand Englishmen 
and foreigners who annually pay their devotions 
at her shrines should carry away but two leading 
ideas with regard to Edinburgh—a sense of its 
extraordinary beauty, and a horror of its unspeak- 
able filth. 





ON THE DESTRUCTIVE CHARACTER OF 
MODERN FRENCH RESTORATION. 
ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tux twenty-second anniversary meeting of the 
members of the Ecclesiological Society was held on 
Thursday evening, the 13th instant, at Conduit- 
street. 

Mr. A. Beresford Hope, the president, having 
taken the chair, opened the proceedings by con- 
gratulating the members on their being assem- 
bled on the 22nd anniversary of their Society ; 
which, although begun at Cambridge, had lately 
assumed a metropolitan character; and he gave a 
general account of the progress of the Society, 
which the length and interest of the discussion 
that followed prevent us from reporting. In 
speaking of various objects exhibited, Mr. Hope 
mentioned two interesting plaster casts of Saxon 
baluster columns dug up at Dover, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the old Saxon church (forwarded 
by Mr. Scott), and which, no doubt, at one time 
formed a portion of that building. 

The Rev, Mr. Webb (hon. secretary) then read 
the annual report. 


The Chairman having invited a discussion of 


the various details of the report, previous to his 
moving its adoption, 

Mr. Scott observed that he was spoken of as 
the architect of the restorations at Bristol Cathe- 
dral. He had certainly been consulted two or 
three times on the subject; but the Dean and 
Chapter acted upon the principle of taking ad- 
vice, but of reserving to themselves the right of 
doing as they pleased. Mr. Pope, of Bristol, was 
the architect. He (Mr. Scott) did not, know even 
what was being done. 

The report having been amended in conformity 
with this statement, 

Sir Charles Anderson observed, that, as refer- 
ence had been made to the Dean and Chapter of 
Bristol, he might perhaps be permitted to allude 
to the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln, under whose 
directions a very injurious process of scraping was 
going on; and, he believed, over the Norman 
work, Mr. Parker had examined some of the 
Norman capitals, which he had found extremely 
remarkable. When he was told of it, he wrote to 
the Dean and Chapter; but their reply was, that 
they had had good advice, and believed the work 
was being well done. He went to see it; and, 
though he would certainly say that the work was 
well done, he objected to it very strongly ; being 
decidedly of opinion that the appearance of the 
cathedral was injured by it. The scaffolding was 
up at the other end of the cathedral, and he much 
feared that the scraping was to be carried on 
there also. In the course of these operations the 
bead of one of the royal figures had been knocked 
off, and another head had since replaced it. Sub- 
sequently to his visit he had joined in a protest by 
the Institute of British Architects ; but the reply 
was to the same effect. It appeared that the 
cathedral was in the hands of the Precentor. The 
restoration of the west front was the subject of a 
story, to the effect that, the clerk of the works 
having an interest in a quarry in Yorkshire, 
stone from that quarry was used in that work, and 
it was decayed already. Both there and at the 
north door of the choir, and some other .places, 
they had been tooling over the old work, with very 
bad effect. 

The Chairman said he might mention that 
their committee had come to the conclusion 
of applying to the Commissioners for space at 
the Exhibition. It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, from that application, that it was antago- 
nistic to other applications of a similar character 
from the Institute of Architects, and. other art 
associations. On the contrary, he believed they 
were all sincerely anxious that their efforts 
should conduce to the same end. There never 
had been in England a national architectural 
exhibition; and, indeed, the only effort of the 
kind was made at the Paris Exposition in 1855. 
Even with all the progress in art which England 
boasted of in 1851, the Hyde Park Exhibition in 
that year completely excluded it; and the little 
architecture it contained crept into it under the 
colour of manufacture. The Commissioners of 
1862, however, had made a great improvement 
upon that state of things; and this time architec- 
ture would not be forgotten. 

A discussion arose upon the paragraph, in the 
report, which referred in these terms to the works 
executed at Saffron Walden Church, by Mr. 
Hussey :— 

“It is seldom that we have now to express regret at 
the unintelligent restoration of ancient buildings. But 
our pages have had to record the unfortunate discussion 
of the ancient levels, and of the eastern crypt of Saffron 
Walden Church ; and we hear with regret that the same 
architect, Mr. Hussey, has taken in hand the fine church 
of St. John, Chester.” 

It was objected that the paragraph in question 
reflected unfairly on the professional skill of Mr. 
Hussey, as an architect of eminence. 

After a motion to alter, and an amendment to 
leave it alone (the latter being carried), the report 
was agreed to. 

The Chairman said the next business was the 
election of a committee of six, with power to add 
to their number. The house-list comprised the 
names of the Rev. W. Scott, and Messrs. Great- 
head, Webb, Jenner, Helmore, and Dickinson. 

These gentlemen having been unanimously 
elected, 

The Chairman said that, the annual report and 
the routine business being now disposed of, they 
came to the interesting subject which was to form 
the principal topic of discussion that evening; 
namely, the destructive character of modern 
French restoration. That subject had been 
brought prominently under the notice of the 
Society by some very able papers, from the pen of 
Mr. Bodley, which had appeared in the “ Ecele- 
siologist ;” and it was one, also, upon which many 
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much light. Among them he ought especially to 
refer to Mr. Ruskin, who had paid particular at- 
tention to it, and so also had Mr. Parker. Besides 
that, they would have the advantage of the illus- 
trations of Mr, Street and Mr. Bodley, of Mr. 
Johnson’s beautiful drawings of French churches, 
and probably also of statements by Mr. War- 
burton and Mr. Gambier Perry. He should 
reserve his own observations for the conclusion of 
the debate ; and only say, at present, that one thing 
was remarkable in the French restorations, as 
showing the recklessness with which they carried 
out innovation under the name of “ restoration.” 
It was the utter want of a sound artistic feeling 
among the French clergy and the French laity. In 
England, undoubtedly, we had cases of obstinacy 
which were vexatious and irremediable; but, gene- 
rally speaking, there was a certain amount of edu- 
cated knowledge and appreciation of architectural 
taste and spirit manifested among us. Architec- 
tural studies were already very popular; and, if 
any very preposterous work were executed, the 
public press was immediately down upon it, 
The country clergyman in general knew the date 
and the style of his building, and the public press 
was always open to an intelligent architectural 
description of new buildings; which, so far as he 
could gather, was the contrary in France. He 
had seen a frightful amount of devastation in 
various parts of France, especially at Caen, and 
the Conqueror’s Hall at Lillebonne, Normandy. 
Mr. Parker said that, though he quite con- 
curred in much that the chairman had stated in 
reference to French restorations; still he believed 
that a great deal might be said on the other 
side. He did not know what was proposed to be 
doue to remedy the evil; but, if he understood it 
rightly, it was that a memorial should be ad- 
dressed to persons of intluence in France, with a 
view to its removal or reduction. He must say 
he very much doubted the expediency of such a 
course; for it was very possible that they might 
be remonstrating with the wrong parties. In any 
attempt of the kind, there was a difference of 
government, of ideas, and of circumstances, to be 
taken into account. And it should especially be 
borne in mind that, while in England the preser- 
vation of our public edifices was left to public 
feeling and to public opinion, in France not only 
the cathedrals, but all other public buildings, were 
classed as historical structures; and, as such, 
placed under the charge of a public officer. No 
one could touch them except with the consent of 
the Government inspector; who, of course, was 
liable to make mistakes; though it must be ad- 
mitted that M. Viollet Le Duc, who stood at the 
head of the department, was a person of very 
great competency for the position he occupied ; and 
he had under him some of the best-educated men 
in France. His assistants might not all of them 
be equally up to their work; but there was in 
France, more than in this country, a desire of pre- 
serving, or rather of renovating. The scraping 
process was very largely resorted to for this pur- 
pose ; and in Paris especially it had been carried on 
with great activity. Every house in Paris had 
been scraped within the last ten years. That, 
however, was not the fault of the educated portion 
of the people: they would change it if they could, 
but they had not the power. Ignorant men would 
scrape old walls to make them lock like new; and 
he had seen as much mischief arise from that cause 
in this country as elsewhere. At that moment it 
was proposed to destroy two sides of the quadran- 
gle of Merton College, Oxford; one of them 
belonging to the Library, a building of the 
fourteenth century, and one of the earliest of its 
kind. He did not think anything so outrageous 
had ever been done in France, certainly not to his 
knowledge. In France he had seen a great deal 
which might be urged on both sides of the ques- 
tion. Of M. Le Due, he knew that his principles 
of proceeding were most conservative, and he 
would not allow anything worth preserving to be 
destroyed, if he could help it. If the contem- 
plated memorial were to be made to apply to him, 
therefore, it would be a mistake. If it was to be 
sent to any persons at all, it should be sent to the 
clergy: but what good could possibly come from 
that? The French clergy were an iguorant body ; 
but there were many exceptions to that rule; aud 
the bishops, and deans and chapters generally, 
took a strong interest in the preservation of their 
cathedrals and churches. At Rheims he met the 
archbishop, who quite satisfied him both as to his 
zeal and his taste in restorations; and he had 
known other instances of a similar kind. At 
Bourges, a magnificent work in painted glass had 
been executed for the cathedral, at the expense of 
the dean and chapter. That was by no means a 
wealthy body as compared with our own deans 
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and chapters; and, remembering what our own 
means and shortcomings were, we ought not to 
throw stones at our neighbours until we were 
quite sure that we were free from blame our- 
selves. 

Mr. Ruskin, who was received with cheers, said 
that, if he had consulted his own feelings, he 
should scarcely have ventured to accept the invi- 
tation of the chairman to join in the discussion ; 
for he believed that almost every gentleman there 

resent was better able to speak upon the subject, 
from his own knowledge of what was now doing, 
from accurate knowledge derived from an actual 
inspection of the noble works of past French 
architecture; and that knowledge was necessary 
to enable any one to speak with confidence on the 
subject of restorations in that country, in the 
peculiar difficulty in which they found themselves 
placed respecting ancient buildings. He was sure 
that all present would feel that they were assem- 
bled there, not to find fault with, or to throw 
stones at, their neighbours, but to consider what 
should be recommended or suggested as hopeful 
under these most difficult circumstances. He 
confessed that he felt reluctant to speak upon the 
subject, because he was not himself exceedingly 
hopeful of a useful result from any efforts 
of theirs in the direction they proposed. He 
had only risen, indeed, because he did en- 
tertain the hope that what they regarded as 
discouraging might lead others to conclusions 
more hopeful, and at the same time more fruitful; 
but he had himself long been utterly hopeless as 
as to restorative architecture in France;—hopeless, 
because he felt that the line had been taken 
there ; that that line had been laid down by the 
leading men; and that any suggestion to the con- 
trary was likely rather to wound whatever na- 
tioual vanity might be bound up in it, and to 
come ungracefully from us, who had shown our- 
selves not altogether prudent in our own restora- 
tions. It might be a weakness on the part of the 
Fresch nation so to act; but stillit was a weakness 
which he could not altogether censure ; for he 
had a great respect and a great love for the 
French nation, and we had learned a great deal 
from them. It was a weakness which they could 
confess themselves, but in which they did not 
stand alone; for all nations shared it with them, 
though they were subject to it in a greater 
degree. It was a weakness, too, which often im- 
pelled them to greatness, and even nobility of 
action, but which would sometimes make them 
needlessly throw away principle after principle, 
just as the first Napoleon threw away men after 
men, after his great victories were complete. 
They were, however, as he feared, embarked on 
their intended course; and it appeared to him 
that any attempt on their part to divert them 
from it would only do harm, besides placing 
themselves in an ungracious position. If he could 
offer any advice to them, therefore, it would be 
not to bring forward any such proposition. Be- 
sides, he did not think they had a fair ground for 
doing so. ‘Ten years ago he made a tour through 
France for the purpose of inspecting the cathe- 
drals and principal churches. At that time, he 
thought there was not a town in which a restora- 
tion had not been begun, Twenty years ago he 
had been making sketches of the French ca- 
thedrals, and then they were safe from the modern 
revolutionists. As a lover of architecture, he 
mourned for the change which had since 

occurred, Twenty years ago, nothing of im- 

portance in this way had been undertaken. 

Ten years later, however, the first thing 

he noticed on entering Amiens, Chartres, 

Lisieux, Laon, Caen, and other places, was, 

that the horses had to turn aside to avoid 

the scaffolding with which the cathedral was 
encumbered, and the grisly lines of which 
were seen standing out against the sky. The 
same works were still going on; and there was, 
therefore, one thing which he thought they might 


was this; that, when restorations had been begun 
80 long ago as ten years, they should be regularly 


tion before they endeavoured to impose them 
upon another nation. Were they decided as to 
what they wanted themselves? They had been 
told by a previous speaker how, a head having 
been knocked off a figure, it had been replaced by 
another. Those who knew anything of Greek 
sculpture would be aware that the same thing 
had been done with some of its best torsos and 
noblest creations ; and, indeed, he was not aware 
of any that had escaped, except the Elgin marbles. 
He could state his own opinions respecting this 
subject, but they would probably be thought ex- 
travagant. He hed stated them on a former 
occasion, but they did not appear to be accept- 
able, or nobody cared for them; and that being 
so, and looking at the fact that all the noble 
structures of France were likely to be destroyed 
for the term of his natural life; that first one 
tower was attacked and then another; that one 
transept was begun only to go to another; and 
that the whole of French restoration was one per- 
petual scrape; he was reluctantly obliged to give 
up the object he hadin view. His aim was purely 
architectural. He desired to know something of 
thirteenth-century architecture, though not as an 
artist; because he intended, then, to write an ar- 
chitectural history of the thirteenth century, after 
the publication of his “Stones of Venice.” It was 
to be a work of many years. He meant to work 
in those churches for the collection of his mate- 
rials, but found that all his documents were then 
in fact destroyed by the operation of the system 
of restoration which was adopted ; and that in five 
years more they would be completely destroyed ; 
so he gave up the undertaking, and not only that, 
but he gave up architecture too. He never cared 
about architecture afterwards. He thought the 
pursuit of architecture was a hopeless thing if its 
most important documents were thus destroyed : 
He told them this that they might know the 
facts of the case; and he thought it right to ex- 
plain them, lest they might think that his speech 
contained an undue infusion of bitterness. He 
was now pretty nearly at sea as to what he should 
do himself, or advise them todo. Yet, pardon him: 
what it seemed to him that they had to consider 
was, first, whether they were present as architects 
generally ; whether they had complete power of 
restoring effectually to its former appearance any 
great ecclesiastical building ; and then whether, if 
they had that power, it was expedient to avail 
themselves of it; and if so, to what extent. To put 
a stone in here, and a bolt in there ; to watch over 
it with all affectionate care; to take care that 
no influence of the weather, or neglect, should 
interfere with the stability of the building;— 
ou all that we are happily agreed, and so are 
French architects too. But when the building 
has, in spite of all this care, become un- 
sightly,—when the heads fall from the figures; 
the question to be considered by them was 
whether it could be restored or not. It was 
not that they, as architects, were so agreed among 
themselves on that point as those men were, he 
believed, who had left behind them, for the admi- 
ration of their posterity, so many traces of their 
genius. They knew that thirty years ago the 
Gothic style was not looked upon as it at present 
is; but during those thirty years they had had 
to struggle against many adverse influences ; and 
that even now many of their best architects were 
not agreed as to the best style for an eccle- 
siastical structure, which had really only been 
decided on in any degree by centuries of eccle- 
siological progress. He was glad they had re- 
tained that word “ecclesiology,” and would be 
slow to exchange it for its German name, 
which would be more properly reserved for 
the crowd which rushed into their sacred build- 
ings at Ephesus. Though the word used 


in the Scriptures was “assembly,” the original was 
“he dismissed the church,” which might be ren- 
dered in vigorous Saxon by “mob.” Antipathy at 
. home sometimes influenced those who had the 
very fairly and very judiciously suggest, and it guidance of national action. He did not venture 
in the least to make those observations in reference 
to their power as architects, but he would ask 


beauty could not exist except upon a scale suffi - 
cient to show the power of the artist. They could 
not, for example, judge properly of a Titian, or of 
a Tintoretto, unless they saw him on a scale in 
which the whole sweep of the hand and the whole 
energy of the body were brought out, as well as 
the energy of the soul. But, without pressing the 
point so far as that, thismuch atleast wascertain ;— 
that no great art existed which did not carry with 
it some expression of the tenderness and of the 
thoughtfulness of the man,—that was to say, the 
handwriting of the man on his work; and, unless 
they had got the handwriting, they had not got 
the art. He did not pretend to say how far they 
were to look for that handwriting in architecture. 
In the architectural works of the thirteenth cen- 
tury there was generally a wonderful infusion 
of tenderness and of thought; though it some- 
times appeared to him that a thirteenth century 
building was not so touching as it first struck 
him. In some of them there was certainly the 
expression of as tender feeling as was ever put 
upon stone or canvas ; and he believed that the pe- 
culiar character of the architecture of the thir- 
teenth century was not what they so often looked 
for,—not its severity, not its stiffness, not its 
colour or appearance, but its tenderness. He be- 
lieved they had all of them misread the thir- 
teenth century, as they had misread Dante ; who, 
instead of being a stern bigot in his conception 
of the Supreme Being, as they were too often apt 
to suppose him, was the most tender of all poets. 
And so, also, had they judged the thirteenth cen- 
tury; by supposing that, in tracing out certain 
lines and figures, its characteristics were to be 
reproduced. They had only imitated it, however, 
instead of looking at the only previous treasures 
it contained, the mark of real tenderness, and the 
glory of human skill, which were to be seen in every 
touch. That view might perhaps be overcharged ; 
but if they looked at the sonnets of Dante, who 
was the exponent of the feeling of the age, and if 
they considered Rosetti’s view of the Florentine 
poetry of the period, they would see how much 
it was in conformity with his representation of it. 
Then, again, thirteenth-century sculpture had its 
own touches, which nothing could replace but the 
same tenderness, which could not be shown in 
copying, and which required for its effective 
execution en artist of the same feeling and temper. 
And he would ask them whether they could restore 
the thoughts of another—whether they could 
restore thought of the same depth? Would the 
most delicate caligraphist be allowed to go over, 
with a fine steel pen and black ink, one of the 
autographs—say of Milton or of Shakspeare— 
which they had seen under glass cases at the 
British Museum? ‘The necessity of restoration 
sometimes involved its impossibility. What was 
meant by restoration? It meant, for instance, 
that the head of a figure being gone, another 
must be substituted for it. A head was put on 
according to nineteenth century ideas, and that 
was called “restoration.” But it was not restora- 
tion: it was substitution. They gave an expres- 
sion to their restoration, but it was nineteenth 
century expression. It was impossible to talk of 
restoration in the proper sense of the word: they 
might as well attempt to raise the dead. He 
could enlarge upon this point much further if 
time permitted, and if they did not know it as 
well as he did. What they had to do, then, was 
first to determine what was possible of attainment 
in restoration. If the French liked to be a little 
smarter and showier than they ought, it was a 
fault which ought not to be visited too hardly 
upon them. Much of our feeling of admiration in 
the contempiation of ancient architectural struc- 
tures arose from our delight in ruins, and was only 
checked when architects were forced to raise 
ugly buildings for manufacturers and others. He 
took an especial delight in gazing into the fields 
which surrounded an old abbey, and thinking of 
the great spirits which bad raised the sacred pile. 
The same feeling attached to the old building 
itself ; and when we saw its grey hues brightened, 
we thought it spoiled. Let them admit, at the 


carried on and completed; so that all the great|them what power had they as copyists? What | same time, that the thirteenth-century architects 


attacked at one time. He could not, if he wanted 
to see one of his favourite struetures in France, 
one of his thirteenth century friends,—he could 
ne tell where to find him. If restorations were 
ca carried out, a sufficient force of men ought 

employed upon them, so as to finish them in 


* reasonable time, If colour was to be put on a 
be put on: ifan angel was to have 


cathedral, let it 


ecclesiastical structures of a country might not be| power, indeed, had anybody as such? Had any 


did not like grey. They hated it, and said it was 


cathedral been built again exactly as it was at| the Devil’s colour. They reserved it as a ghastly 
first? A great ecclesiastical structure exhibited | colour for death and lugubrious subjects ; but they 


the results of progress from year to year; of ob- 
taining for the several portions of the work the | cloaks. In all attempts at restoration, they ought 
best men ; and of those men being always left free | to be inspired by happy and joyous feelings, such 
for their work. Every portion of the work bore | as must have prevailed at the restoration of St. 
the impress of the individual acting with mind | Mark’s, Venice. They must learn to distinguish 
and hand,—of the mind and hand of the individual | carefully between the pensive character, and the 


habited their happy cherubs in pink and green 


our on both cheeks, let two have it, and not acting upon the stone. All good art was the| mean preference, not for splendour, but for vulgar 


make her a: 


Ppearance in the ball-room with one 
cheek red and the other white. Then, again, it 


expression of the whole man : it was the expression | cleanliness. That could only be defined by feeling. 
of soul and heart, of intellect, and of body. In| The distinction was perhaps difficult to state, but 
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determine whether they would have architecture 
restored to its former splendour, or else yield to 
what was melancholy in the architectural works, 
not of England alone, but of other countries. 
Italy had been a pensive country ; but now, thank 
God, she had nearly regained her liberty, and she 
would henceforth show it in gladness. He used 
to look with wonder on the Scala Palace, at 
Verona ; and, if it should escape the guns of the 
Austrian fortress, he was confident it would shine 
forth with brightness again, But how were they 
to restore the vitality of architecture? That 
he left to others. He had already, he felt, 
occupied too much of their time; but he cer- 
tainly did take a great interest in the subject, 
because he saw how it bore upon the em- 
ployment of workmen, One of the difficulties 
of the question, so far as related to France, was 
the enormous interest which all the French work- 
people had in those restorations. A municipality 
in France would always give money to restore, 
but never to build, a great public edifice. The 
useful work in every restoration would consist in 
putting strong stones in the place of those which 
were decayed, and to avoid adding sculpture. 
Provided those objects were attained, he was pre- 
pared for any amount of unsightliness; and he 
believed they might be carried out with much less 
harm than a different mode of treatment would 
involve. It had already been practised with 
excellent effect upon the pinnacles of the cathe- 
dral at Rouen, 70 feet high, he believed, and in 
free stone. He could bring cases before them by 
the hundred in support of the same view, but he 
only ventured to take upon himself to remonstrate, 
with all the power of voice he could command, 
against finding fault with the French, instead of 
applying themselves to set them a wholesome 
example.* 





THE DARK AGES OF ARCHITECTURE.t+ 


Axnout the middle of the fourteenth century 
there arose a furore for the study of Classic litera- 
ture (which, indeed, had been more studied during 
the Middle Ages than we generally credit, but then 
in a healthy way, as food to be digested and 
not so insanely bolted, after the manner of book- 
worms, as afterwards): antique manuscripts be- 
came eagerly searched for and pored over by the 
literati: fragments of sarcophagi, and every pro- 
duction of Rome’s New-road masons’ shops were 
studied by sculptors, and voted to be admirable 
precedents: the ruins of the Coliseum, of the 
temples of the Forum, and of the triumphal arches, 
were diligently examined, and their proportions 
measured, and admired out of all proportion with 
their merits ; and, as ill-luck would have it, a some- 
what dogmatical treatise upon architecture, by an 
old gentleman who lived during the unpropitious 
days when Augustus had just strangled the Roman 
Republic, and who was doubtless a highly respect- 
able member of a very worthy professional body 
at that time, was just then brought into fashion ; 
and a number of suggestions that he had made 
for the guidance of his pupils and professional 
brethren, whom he had the sense to see (for he 
was a very sensible man) were not to be trusted 
to think for themselves, were propounded as a code 
of laws to regulate architectural practice and to 
serve as canons of taste. The works of Vitruvius 
have since passed through many, perhaps too 
highly valued, editions; while a contemporary 
architectural romance,—“The Dream of Poly- 
pholus,”—which is replete with artistic sugges- 
tions, has passed through too few. Most fortu- 
nately, the painters were not so successful as the 
sculptors and architects in their researches after 
the antique; and thoroughly can we sympathize 
with Rio, who, in his “ Poetry of Christian Art,” 
rejoices that no picture by one of the celebrated 
masters of antiquity was brought to light; for, says 
he, * Had this been the case, modern art would 
have been in possession of a model from which an 
unalterable rule of taste and an unerring theory of 
the beautiful might have been deduced and applied 
to painting.” It was owing to this want of success 
on the part of the painters, and to their being forced 
to trust somewhat to their own resources, that 
their art flourished longer than its sister arts, and 
that in dying it shone, as the dolphin is said to do, 
with brighter lines than during its life, casting not 
inconsiderable radiance over the decay of the rest. 

It was, then, the unfortunate discovery, galva- 
nizing, and deification, of the exhumed bones of the 
Classic, or, to speak strictly, Roman, art, which was 
the veritable gorgon’s head that paralyzed true and 
healthy art. Its influence was doubly fatal; first, by 
substituting precedent for thought ; and, secondly, 








* The remainder of the discussion next week. 


oscuro, of their great masters, and humbly strove 


by substituting second-hand Paganism for Chris- 
tianity. One result of the undue regard for pre- 
cedent was, that the people (for whom artists ought 
to paint, sculptors to carve, and architects to build, 
rather than for their own compeers),—caring com- 
paratively little for the defaced bas-reliefs and 
broken columns, whose stories had become obso- 
lete, and whose purpose was unintelligible to 
them; and the subtle mysteries of proportion 
being beyond their comprehension, or at any rate 
but a small compensation for the loss of the human 
interest and phonetic power of the class of build- 
ings to which from Medizval times they had been 
accustomed,—began to lose all interest in the works 
which they saw rising around them. They found 
that these very learned architects shot completely 
over their heads; and that, when they asked for 
artistic bread, they got nought but stones. Cer- 
tainly we do not hear of bed-ridden old men ask- 
ing to be brought daily to look upon any of the 
master-pieces of the Renaissance, as had been the 
case with the campanile of Giotto at Florence; 
for, in truth, theirs are not “ bright, smooth, 
sunny surfaces of glowing jasper:” they have no 
“spiral shafts and fairy traceries” for the eye to 
delight in; but rather uncouth, rugged, prison- 
like rusticated walls and frowning cornices, such 
as those of the palaces of the Strozzi and Ricardi 
at Florence, and of the Farnese at Rome, which 
plainly told them “we were built to keep you 
out ;” and even if any, from the love of novelty, 
should in those days, as some, I am aware, from 
force of prejudice have in these days, turned from 
the Doge’s Palace and St. Mark’s at Venice, to 
the contemplation of the library, by Sansovino, on 
the opposite side of the Piazzetta, one would think 
that when the natural surprise at seeing so many 
almost identical females, angelic by virtue of 
wings alone, somewhat awkwardly cramped into 
every pair of spandrils throughout the building, 
had subsided; and when sufficient pity had been 
bestowed upon the Cupids in the frieze, each con- 
demned to bear in symmetrical balance on either 
side of him a swag of flowers altogether too heavy 
for his size; that the proportions of the building, 
admirable though they may be, would not detain 
a spectator long after he had exhausted the icono- 
graphy which is so happily suggestive of its lite- 
rary destination. 

The consequence of all this was, that the public 
ceased to ask for pleasure or instruction at the 
hands of architects ; and the latter forgot that it 
was their duty to tender it; and, as if in revenge, 
hedged themselves about with a set of rules (the 
observance of which could, of course, only be 
appreciated by the initiated), in oblivion that art 
should “pierce directly to the simple and the 
true.” 

But the substitution of second-hand Paganism 
for Christianity was even more fatal than the 
slavish adherence to precedent. It is absolutely 
impossible to produce good work without faith in 
what one is attempting to realize. In such faith 
had lain the strength of the early painters, in 
whom we can excuse shortcoming in their powers 
of execution for the sake of the purity and ear- 
nestness of their aim; for, while men wrought in 
the spirit of the statement of Buffalmacco, re- 
corded by Vasari,—viz., “ we painters occupy our- 
selves entirely in tracing saints upon the walls 
and on the altars, in order that by these means 
men may, to the great despite of the demons, be 
drawn to virtue and piety ;”—and so long as the 
intention of works of art remained the same as 
that named in an inscription over the doorway of 
S. Nixier, at Troyes,—viz., that three windows 
had been painted “pour servir de catéchisme et 
instruction du peuple,’—we may foretell their 
success, and that step by step they will overcome 
the difficulties and technicalities of their profes- 
sion without the aid of infallible precedents from 
the antique; but when they began to pander 
their art, at the bidding of princely patrons, to 
the representation of the labours and loves of 
Hercules and Venus, and other of the gods and 
goddesses of Pagan mythology, we may as easily 
prophecy that, notwithstanding such splendid ge- 
nius and wondrous powers as those of the artists 
who congregated around the corrupt courts of 
Leo X. and the Medicis, the system has become 
rotten to the core: the lamp is but flickering 
with an unhealthy excitement which but preludes 
the extinguishing of the light altogether. Such 
was the fact which ensued. The very prowess of 
Raffaelle and Michelangelo seemed to prevent 
their successors from making use of the powers 
they undoubtedly possessed. They prated of the 
composition, the drawing, the colouring, the chiar- 


to follow them with such success as they were 
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able to command in these particulars; but they 


seemed, in their struggle after the means of 
art, to forget the true object and end of it; 
and one may commend their diligence so long 
as they confined themselves to the representation 
of subjects from profane history or] mythology; 
seeing that it is of comparatively slight import. 
ance whether Alexander or Darius be caricatured 
or not in a picture which pretends to no accuracy, 
even in costume; or whether Juno or Venus 
appear questionable in point of character, if not 
of beauty ; seeing that no one is called upon to 
believe in either their existence or their virtue 3 
but one cannot but regret the misapplication of 
their efforts to represent the persons or scenes of 
sacred history. Thus, Caracci was far better 
employed upon his famed “ butcher’s shop,” than 
upon his three Marys, weeping their crocodile 
tears; and Guido upon his Aurora amidst the 
clouds, for the future admiration of the dozen or 
so of devoted students who may be always found 
copying the same, to the not very evident advan- 
tage of modern art, than upon his sentimental 
“ Madonnas” and “ Ecce Homo” s. 

I have dwelt longer upon the effects of the 
Renaissance upon the painters than upon their 
brother artists ; because, as I have said, from their 
fortunate failure in finding classic models, and 
the consummate excellence of some of their craft, 
the meteoric brilliancy of their fall was the more 
striking, and the warning it conveys necessarily 
the more patent; nevertheless, the same fate 
befel all the other arts, including that with which 
we are more nearly concerned, and to which my 
wasting space warns me I must now confine 
myself. 

Let any one who would question what I have ad- 
vanced, or who desires to study Italian architecture, 
and the end to which it led, in a simple spirit of 
common sense, take up Quincy’s “ Histoire des 
Architectes,” and turn over the plates in their 
sequence: the first, representing the cathedral at 
Pisa, the work of Buschetto, in 1063, and the 
few next in order, he would find clearly demon- 
strating what I have stated as to the trammels by 
which, during even the Mediaeval period, the 
attempt to introduce into Italy the architecture 
which was then flourishing beyond the Alps was 
restrained by the natural predilections for the 
antique. The plan of this cathedral—that of 
the Latin cross,—its apsidal ends (reminiscences 
of the father-land of its architect), its clerestory 
and ranges of arcades, and the Byzantine feature 
of the dome over the crux, are insufficient to con- 
ceal the preference for the horizontality of the 
Classic school, or to excuse the mesalliance of the 
Roman order with the arch. This latter is seen 
still more uncouthly in the baptistery, by Dioti 
Salvi, in 1152, where gables and crockets parodied 
from the Gothic are added. However, the fusion 
of the two elements, with greater skill, and so 
much beauty of proportion and treatment of 
precious coloured material as to demand admira- 
tion as a style per se, are represented by the 
works of Arnolfo di Lapo and Brunelleschi in the 
cathedral, and of Giotto in the Campanile, at 
Florence. 

In the palaces of the Medici, by Michelozzo, 
and of the Strozzi, by Cronaca, at Florence, we 
seem to lose sight of the desire to please, which 
the other buildings I have named show by their 
unsparing luxury of marbles and mosaic and 
thoughtful delicacy of detail throughout ; and are 
made acquainted with the stern grandeur and air 
of shrug-the-shoulder affected by the turbulent 
and selfish Italian nobles of the fifteenth century 
in their fortress palaces; which, however, still 
depend, for no small nor inferior portion of their 
effect, upon their almost Gothic treatment of the 
windows, together with the (to my mind) exag- 
gerated frown of their heavy cornices of classic 
type. 

Then painfully evident is the study of the 
antique in the correct proportions, but tiresome 
monotony, of the arcaded side of the church of 
St. Francesco, at Rimini, by Alberti; each arch 
with its precisely similar sarcophagus, and each 
pier with its rectangular tablet, like a picture- 
frame ; each spandril with its circular panel, like 
an immortelle, strangely commemorative, but 
hardly symbolical, of the career of the restless 
Sigismond Malatesta and his generals, who were 
probably not all cast in the same mould. How 
differently would such a theme have been treated 
in Gothic hands, let the monuments of Aymer de 
Valence and its neighbours in the choir of West- 
minster suggest, or the tombs ranged along the 
aisles of the church of the Frari, at Venice. 

In the Palazzo Pandolphini at Florence we 
must needs bow to the consummate feeling for 
proportion wherein the genius of Raffaelle is por- 
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that he did not, as he might so well have done, 

ive reins to his imagination, and treat us to some- 
thing a little more phonetic than alternate seg- 
mental and triangular empty pediments. Yet, if 
we dare not do other than confess their perfection, 
we may plead that sufficient changes have since 
been rung upon this slender theme; with, alas! 
too seldom the same plea of admirable proportion 
for an apology which this building and that of 
the Palazzo Farnése at Rome can undoubtedly 
put forward. The distinctions and merits of this 
Florentine, and the Roman and Venetian, types of 
the Renaissance have been so well explained by 
Mr. Garbett in his “‘ Rudimentary Treatise on the 
Principles of Design in Architecture,” as to render 
it unnecessary for me to do more than refer an 
inquirer to his remarks on the subject; and 
simply to note, in following our present author, 
that we find, as examples of the second class, the 
works of Giulio Romano at Mantua, and of Michel- 
angelo at St. Peter’s, honourable, of course, to a 
greater or less degree, for proportion, but gene- 
rally contradictory of truth in ignoring the neces- 
sity of floors in buildings by the use of single 
gigantic orders of pilasters for their exteriors, and 
for the method of veneering the same to their 
facades. Triglyphs, from the examples I find in 
the plates under examination, seem to be the 
main, if not single, idea of decoration ; and, for 
the pertinacity with which so happy a feature 
is kept before the mind, we ought, no doubt, 
though I own my inability, to be truly grate- 
ful. Of the Venetian type, by which I under- 
stand the decoration of each floor by an ex- 
terior order, we have the Library of St. Mark, by 
Sansovino, at Venice, of which I have already 
spoken; the Villa of Caprarola, and the Palazzo 
della Ragione, at Vicenza. But though we have 
not the noble Palazzo Grimani at Venice, by San 
Michele, nor any of the picturesque, painter-like 
conceptions of Longheiia, such as the Palais Pesaro 
at Venice, which, if not so pure in detail, commend 
themselves to me for artistic grouping and con- 
ception before most of the ordinarily idolized 
Italian buildings ;—these Venetian works, with 
their pomp and luxury of effect, their successive 
orders of columns, constant use of coupled columns, 
depth of recess, and richness of detail, seem to 
typify the vanity and love of parade of the age 
which gave them birth, and which preluded the 
fall of the city they adorned. 

I do not remember ever to have been struck 
more forcibly with the character that architecture 
can present than by the puerile vanity shown in 
many of these fagades in Venice; for, while the 
old Moorish and Gothic palaces, marred as they 
almost all are by later incongruous additions and 
insertions, though comparatively modest and unaf- 
ficted, Lave sensible fronts, more richly arcaded 
and decorated, of course, than the sides; yet, in 
harmony therewith, so that they are one concep- 
tion and construction ;—these fronts of the Renais- 
sance buildings are all separate, show facades 
stuck, as it were, before a building of totally infe- 
rior and distinct character, just returned round 
the angle a few feet, to save appearances, which 
of course is found out as soon as one has turned 
the corner. Such are the three grand types of the 
Renaissance architecture of Italy, as developed 
principally in Florence, Rome, and Venice, and 
whence sprung the architecture of the Dark Ages 
to which the plates of the second volume of Quincy 
introduces us, but all the series of which I have 
neither time nor patience to follow. 

From Italy the Renaissance spread into France, 
4 result doubtless hastened by means of the Italian 
— of Charles VIII., Louis XII. and Francis I. ; 
7 - at first the native workmen merely applied 

€ more ornamental parts to their own Gothic 
work, as in the Chateau de Blois. 
pyoubsequently they developed it into a style of 

eir own, of which Chambord and Chenonceaux 
» among the most favourable specimens. It may 

e , coneriped as consisting of the application of 
3 ters, more or less enriched, as surface decora- 
ett “3 ae these are, in fact, made to do the duty 
in Fa ene which were so profusely employed 
wel mboyant. There is much beauty in this 
7 KS ‘Sateuy was the work of French architects, 
ose Came naturalized in their land. It is very 
pen ic, and less insolent in its display of barren 

oro: it gives something more than that 
al art: at the same time it is, like all 
con pane work, radically wrong and inconsis- 
A architecture compared with the real styles. 
oft notion of ornament is something added 
ich] Independent of, the construction. It is 
its oop uresaue, but generally enaggerated in 
turrets tna and skyline, and combinations of 
and high roofs,—its best features, which it 


In the latter years of Francis I., Italian work- 
men and architects were imported into France, 
and were employed at Fontainebleau. They intro- 
duced a great modification into the style, par- 
taking more of the classic feeling; after which, as 
was natural, it rapidly deteriorated, and passed 
through the phases of the style of Louis XIV., set 
forth in the pages of Le Pautre, redolent of gilding 
and parade: thence it sank, in the times of 
Louis XV., into that vicious and emasculated 
style which has earned the sobriquet of “rococo,” 
in which all the grandeur,—manly, if somewhat 
heavy and impure,—of its predecessor, gave place 
to an elaborate trifling with florescent knuckle- 
bones, in curious combination with a species of 
shellwork,—altogether an idiotic piece of business, 
which we might dismiss without a thought, save of 
scorn, were it not that this,in the depth of the Dark 
Ages, was the very Will-o’-the-wisp which archi- 
tects and decorators danced after, and upon which, 
even so late as in the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
most of the productions of civilized nations were 
based ; so that one had to turn to the works of the 
barbarians of the East, as to an oasis of true 
art, to refresh one’s eyes with. Whether or not 
in the interval our efforts to imitate these on 
the one hand, and to teach the Chinese Palladian 
plasterwork, to smash palaces in Pekin, and to 
loot at Delhi on the other, may have turned 
the tables, we shall shortly learn. 

The course run by the Renaissance in England 
we may take up at the period of Elizabeth ; 
when, the political troubles becoming settled, 
men were able to turn their attention to art 
and architecture. For a long time the traditional 
construction and plan, and the mullioned windows, 
held their ground; but coarse bad Pagan mould- 
ings were introduced as improvements; and an 
equally coarse sort of adaptation of French orna- 
ment was developed into a convenient store of 
precedents for the Dark Ages. Stone was made 
to assume the appearance of cardboard, cut and 
curled; and monstrosities of every description were 
delighted in. 

This Elizabethan style was that which in 
England combined the features of the decaying 
Gothic with those of the revived Classic; and, 
though less refined in detail than the contemporary 
work in Italy and France, was, perhaps, the most 
vigorous and picturesque : in time, however, here, 
as on the Continent, the Classic element con- 
quered in the struggle: purity of style and cor- 
rectness of proportions, in imitation of Roman 
precedents, were the objects architects set them- 
selves to attain; and so were ushered in “the 
Dark Ages.” Yet many revered names there are 
among these architects, from whose reputation I 
desire in no degree to detract : I only lament that 
their lot fell not in better times. What I seek to 
show is, not that Inigo Jones, Wren, Hawksmoor, 
and Vanbrugh were not great men, but that they 
were all the greater for having wrought out so 
much that is grand and graceful from elements 
lacking these qualities themselves, and which, 
when their genius was withdrawn, resolved them- 
selves into the monotony and lifelessness inherent 
in them. Of the heroes who led this forlorn hope, 
Inigo Jones was the first and best. The pro- 
portions of his design for the portion of the Palace 
at Whitehall which was carried out are as gene- 
rally admired as they are known; but, as it has 
been used as a precedent for myriads of acrobatic 
pilings of orders above orders, and breaking the 
entablatures over to give them some appearance 
of utility, we need the less regret its not having 
been repeated by himself. 

It is strange that one who so thoroughly ap- 
preciated the importance of purity and consistency 
in the style in which he worked himself could 
have so Jittle regard for the same qualities in other 
styles as to have built, to the old Gothic cathedral 
of St. Paul’s, an incongruous Pagan porch; and 
refaced the transept end in a manner which, for- 
tunately for his reputation, lives only in tradition. 
This also has been much lauded for its propor- 
tions; but, from the representations of it that 
exist, I confess I cannot regard it with enthu- 
siasm. That it was, however, simply barbarous, as 
an adjunct to a Medieval cathedral, we may, I 
think, assume, from a comparison with the effect 
of the alterations made by another architect, who 
was not otherwise than a shining light, among the 
constellations of the Dark Ages, to another of our 
cathedrals. I mean those made by Wood of Bath, 
at Llandaff. Now, the works of this architect at 
Bath are by no means bad of their kind, and 
would not lead us to suppose that he could have 
been guilty of the atrocities which I fear can with 
too great truth be laid to his charge; any more 
than we should believe, upon less certain docu- 





in a similar manner the facade of St. Paul’s. Of 
the alterations to Llandaff I have enlarged the 
illustrations given by the Bishop of Llandaff in 
his work upon that cathedral, showing the design 
“as it was proposed to finish it;” and we learn, 
from contemporary letters quoted by the bishop, 
that it was proposed to pull down the two western 
towers, and raise one over the front of the nave, 
as seen in the design, and “ then to finish with a 
rustic porch.” Most fortunately the solicited con- 
tributions of the faithful were not sufficient to 
enable them to realize this conception. We learn, 
however, that they succeeded so far as to insert 
“windows framed with wood of another sort, which 
will come vastly cheaper and look as well as the 
Gothic,” and to finish the interior in “ stucco” to 
their own satisfaction ; for the same letter states, 
“ that the church inside, as far as it is ceiled and 
plastered, looks exceedingly fine, and is a very 
stately and beautiful room.” 

Sir Christopher Wren had by no means the 
same artistic feeling as Inigo Jones, though 
greater mathematical powers and science in con- 
struction: as an architect he had golden opportu- 
nities in the rebuilding of the City of London 
after the fire of 1666; and he had the genius to 
grapple with it in an engineering point of view, 
and architecturally also, so far as it was possible 
in the style with which unfortunately he had to 
deal. The manner in which he did this has been 
so lately thoroughly set forth by my friend Mr. 
Kerr, that I need not here enlarge upon his 
works; the more so, as my purpose of showing 
the thorough intractability of the style which 
even his talents could not overcome is rendered 
self-evident by the following remark, which I 
venture to quote from that gentleman’s lecture 
on the subject. Speaking in reference to the 
double dome and screen walls of the nave of 
St. Paul’s, he says ;—“ They are at least the make- 
shifts of marvellous ingenuity and still greater 
artistic power: they are falsities, it is true, but 
they are those of a master-mind: they are no 
common vulgar fibs, but grand lies of genius.” 

Now a style that necessitates lying, which re- 
quires “ marvellous ingenuity and still greater 
artistic power” to conceal awkward roofs and 
buttresses at the cost of making one half of a build- 
ing a huge sham to render the other half tolera- 
ble, is, I think, fairly to be said to belong to the 
Dark Ages; and that Mr. Kerr’s estimate of the 
makeshift is a correct one, my reminiscences of a 
church in Venice, by Palladio, the roof and but- 
tresses of which had not been concealed by such 
ingenious means, yet which seemed to call loudly 
for a similar friendly shelter, will enable me to 
corroborate. 

The group of the City spires and the towers of 
Westminster Abbey are conceived and massed 
with great talent and a true feeling for what is 
grand and picturesqne; yet with such horrible 
details, such a substitution of the queerest pots 
and jars in the place of pinnacles; that it is neces- 
sary that one should half-shut one’s eyes to enable 
one rightly to appreciate their outlines; and as 
such are, after all, borrowed from the older 
Medizval steeples, one would really rather open 
one’s eyes and see true Gothic steeples with 
proper detail as well. The thin leaden spire of 
St. Martin’s, Ludgate-hill, is, as a composition, 
rightly placed in contrast to act as a foil to the 
dome of St. Paul’s; but in itself is surely no 
beautiful object. 

Time fails me to describe other of Wren’s works, 
or those of his successors who took up his mantle, 
—of Hawksmoor, Vanbrugb, or Chambers, and 
the rest of the band of that forlorn hope, despite 
whose efforts architecture sank down gradually to 
the uttermost depths of degradation, when the 
ideal of associated English homes was the mono- 
tonous dreary walls of Harley-street and such 
like—wherein Sham reigned triumphant from 
palace to terrace, in plan, construction, and deco- 
ration alike. Art and architecture became abso- 
lutely dark or dead ; and copies or parodies of the 
works of other days were all that was attempted. 
The only merit that can be claimed for them is, 
as usual, that of ‘‘ proportion;” an element cer- 
tainly so essential that there can be no archi- 
tecture without it; yet one the exclusive praise of 
which is a sure sign that there is little else to 
praise; just as the most sarcastic thing you can 
say of a man is to laud too highly his good- 
nature; the meaning of which usually is, to sug- 
gest doubts as to his sanity. To wade through 
the works of this dreary period, either for the 
purpose of description or reprobation, would be a 
task, the uncongeniality of which, together with 
the undue length to which I find I have extended 
what were intended to be prefatory remarks, must 
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to be the subject I really undertook to treat upon. 
I cannot but own, however, that it is with some 
satisfaction that I find the ordinary limits ofa 
paper reached without the necessity of an inquisi- 
torial journey into the City for examples to criti- 
cize. Inthe first place, I am spared the necessity 
for becoming spiteful: in the next, a chilling re- 
miniscence of the interior of St. Paul’s indisposes 
me to revisit it until it shall have assumed—as we 
trust it soon may—all over, and not here and 
there only,—in the able hands of our honorary 
Secretary for Foreign Correspondence, richer 
hues, akin to those of St. Mark’s at Venice; since 
we are promised the use of the same materials for 
its decoration. Then, it might have become in- 
cumbent upon me, however disagreeable, to sketeh 
and measure the extraordinary sham portico set 
up by Sir John Soane at one end of the court of 
the Bank; to match, according to a favourite 
notion in the Dark Ages, a real one at the other.: 
Again, I had feared that it would be necessary to 
study the interior of Sir John Soane’s Museum ; 
which otherwise, not having a fancy to become a 
candidate for residence in that strange eclectic 
curiosity-shop, I had been content to seek amuse- 
ment from in the illustrated catalogue of its 
contents. 

I had also been afraid that it would be neces- 
sary for me to search and see how far I could 
agree or not with Lord Palmerston in his admira- 
tion of the several buildings which he was pleased 
to call Italian; and, as the Horseguards’ was one 
scheduled in his list—the only pleasant features of 
which, to my mind, are the sentries in their uni- 
form, who sit like gorgeous persouifications of 
“ Patience” inside — instead of “on—a monu- 
ment,”—the prospect, I assure you, afforded me 
slight satisfaction. 

I find myself, also, obliged to omit all conside- 
ration of the interesting question of the Icono- 
graphy of “the Dark Ages;” and all research 
into the origin of the type of cherubs who smile 
and weep in convenient alternation upon key- 
stones; or into the meaning of the lions’ heads, 
whence flowers dangle to fill up panels; or into 
the purpose of the sundry pots that affect all high 
places. The question, also, of the Polychromy of 
the Dark Ages, I find myself obliged to omit or 
postpone, unwillingly, because upon this subject 
much instruction might be drawn as regards what 
should be avoided. The main ambition on this 
point seems to have been to keep on the safe side ; 
and safe colours which could do no harm, and 
whitewash, reduced the interiors of buildings to a 
similar condition of monotony to that we have 
remarked in the exteriors. 

However, about the close of the last century, 
there appeared to be commencing a salutary 
“shaking among bones” (to quote again the 
phrase of Mr. Ruskin), in an artistic as well as in 
a political sense; and, though it seemed for some 
time difficult to discern whether these were real 
evidences of resuscitation among them, and 
whether such shaking were likely to bring any 
flesh upon them ; we, at this period of time, are 
able to perceive (at least, we flatter ourselves so) 
that, through all the restless changes which have 
ensued in the successive fashions of copyism since 
then, there has been, beneath the outer garb of 
Greek and Elizabethan, of Roman, Florentine, 
and Venetian Renaissance or Medieval revived 
styles which have met the eye, an under-current 
of healthy struggling to attain independence. 
Just before the Exhibition of 1851, in another 
lecture, I asserted my belief, in opposition to that 
of the author above quoted, that not bones alone 
were being shaken, and that we were upon a sure 
if slow route to progress. The coming Exhibition 
of 1862 will, it is to be hoped, by its contents, if 
not by its carcass, afford another favourable 
opportunity for taking stock, and another starting 
point in the road of progress. 

What colours are the best to fight under, in the 
future struggle for the advancement of architec- 
ture in which we shall be all engaged, I must 
ae to the conscience and calm consideration of 
each. 

As to what style may be the best to develop 
into a healthy, manly, Christian, English, Victorian 
architecture, I presume not here to dictate, since 
we differ in opinion on the subject. 

It is well that we think not all alike, and are 
not content, as in the Dark Ages, like sheep, to 
follow blindly a leader in all things, But let 
us fight out the battle, if battle it is to be, in a 
legitimate and friendly way; without deputations 
and special pleading on the one hand ; yet without 
fear as to throwing stones, because both parties 
live in glass houses, on the other hand, Let each 
be thankful to the opposing side for pointing out 
its weak places, and turn manfully to repair them. 


There are plenty of what my friend Mr. Burges 
calls unnecessary “ fizzings and crockets,” and 
show buttresses, as well as vases and rustications 
and sham pediments, which may be offered up in 
a holocaust together; while there is equal room 
for each party to endeavour by practice to prove 
what their champions have been so vehemently 
asserting, viz., the capacity of their favourite 
style to admit the highest art in painting and 
sculpture; and thus, whichever side conquers in 
the friendly struggle, both may rejoice alike, and 
the monotony and follies of the “Vernacular” 
style, as Mr. Scott calls it, which has descended 
to us as a legacy from “the Dark Ages,” be left 
to the speculating builders who delight therein. 





ARTISTIC COPYRIGHT BILL. 


On Friday, 14th, a deputation of the committee 
on artistic copyright, initiated by the Society of 
Arts, had an interview with Viscount Palmerston 
upon the subject of the Bill now before the House 
of Commons. The following gentlemen attended 
the deputation :—Sir C. L. Eastlake, P.R.A.; Mr. 
W. Hodgson Barron, M.P.; Mr. W. Tite, M.P.; 
Mr. W. H. Heygate, M.P.; Mr. J. H. Robinson, 
A.E.R.A.; Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A.; Mr. L. Haghe, 
Mr. James Fahey, Mr. W. M. Mayall, Mr. G. T. 
Doo, E.R.A.; Mr. Collingwood Smith, Mr. W. 
Hawes, Mr. J. J. Jenkins, Secretary to the 
Society of Painters in Water Colours; Mr. F. 
Joubert, Mr. John Leighton, F.S.A.; Mr. W. 
Mulready, R.A.; Mr. G. W. Hope, M.P.; Sir 
Edwin Landseer, R.A.; Mr. Westmacott, R.A., 
Professor of Sculpture; Mr. J. P. Knight, R.A. ; 
Mr. D. Maclise, R.A. ; Mr. Calder Marshall, R.A. ; 
Mr. J. R. Herbert, R.A.; Mr. S. Smirke, R.A. ; 
Mr. G. Godwin, F.R.S.; Mr. W. J. Garnett, M.P.; 
Mr. J. C. Horsley, A.R.A.; Mr. F. W. Burton, 
R.H.A.; Mr. A. Claudet, F.R.S.; Mr. Matt. 
Noble; Mr. J. H. Foley, R.A.; Mr. Arthur Mills, 
M.P.; Lord Henry Lennox, M.P.; Mr. John 
Walter, M.P.; Mr. F. Y. Hurlstone, President of 
the Society of British Artists; Mr. Fred. Taylor, 
President of the Society of Painters in Water 
Colours; Mr. J. Bonham Carter, M.P.; Mr. H. 
Warren, President of the New Society of Painters 
in Water Colours; Mr. Matthew H. Marsh, M.P.; 
Mr. G. R. Ward, Mr. Edwin Field, Mr. Charles 
Landseer, R.A.; Mr. P. Le Neve Foster, Secretary 
to the Society of Arts; and Mr. Alexander Red- 
grave, Hon. Secretary to the Committee. 

The principal object of the deputation was to 
induce the Prime Minister to promise an early day 
for the discussion. Various objections to the Bill 
were stated and answered. 

Lord Palmerston and the committee both agreed 
that something more was needed for the protec- 
tion of architects than the Billinits present shape 
gives (as pointed out in our last and previously), 
and arrangements were made to introduce an 
amendment. 








NEW FORMULA FOR CALCULATING THE 
TEMPERATURE OF HIGH-PRESSURE 
STEAM FOR ANY PRESSURE EXCEED- 
ING 2513s. PER SQUARE INCH; AND 
TABLE CALCULATED THEREBY, 


I HAVE had the following very simple formula 
in use, for more than two years past, whilst 
making certain calculations in connection with a 
small volume now preparing for publication; 
and it occurs to me that, as some time must 
necessarily elapse before the book is ready, it may 
be as well to publish it at once, for the convenience 
of scientific and practical men. I therefore beg 
a corner for this communication in your widely- 
circulated and valuable publication. 

Rule.—Divide the logarithm of the given 
number of lbs. pressure by 44, and to the quo- 
tient, which is a logarithm, add the constant 
logarithm 2°07, and the sum is the logarithm of 
the number of degrees Fahrenheit required. 

Example.—W hat is the thermometric tempera- 
ture, Fahrenheit, of steam, giving a pressure of 
300 Ibs. to the square inch ? 

Logarithm of 300 ee = 550471 + 
2.07 = log. 2°620471 = 417:32° = temperature 
required, 

At the latter end of last year the second series 
of “ Useful Information for Engineers” was pub- 
lished by Dr. William Fairbairn, F.R.S. At page 
313 he gives thirteen experiments on the pressure 
of steam of various temperatures, of 242°90° and 
upwards, of which a copy is given inthe annexed 
table, with his own numbers. It will be 





found that the constant 2°07 gives results very 





closely approximating to Dr. Fairbairn’s experi- 
ments, the greatest difference being only as 1 in 
517, or “47 of a degree of Fahrenheit; whilst the 
least difference is only as 1 in 9575, or ‘03 of a 
degree of Fahrenheit: the differences being some- 
times + and sometimes — ; that is to say, some- 
times the calculations are greater, and sometimes 
they are less than experiments, which is for ob. 
vious reasons more satisfactory than if they were 
always + oralways —. Another mode of making 
the comparison is as follows, and also gives very 
satisfactory results :—Adding together Dr. Fair- 
bairn’s column of temperatures, we get the sum of 
3494-03°, and the sum of the corresponding cal- 
culations is 3492°78°, difference 1:25°, which, 
divided by 13 (the number of the experiments), 
gives less than 1-10th of a degree of Fahrenheit 
for the average difference between experiment and 
calculation, the former being the greater. 


He gives also at p. 313, a set of nine experi-. 
ments on the pressure, with temperatures of less 
than 200°. But pressures below boiling point 
follow a different law of increase, and it was also 
foreign to my purpose to consider them. He in- 
forms us (at p*812), that the experiments are 
being extended to higher pressures than 290° 
Fabrenheit. I venture to predict that those re- 
sults will not be materially different from the 
following calculations. I say this with confidence, 
because the experiments of the French Academi- 
cians, Messrs. Arago and Dulong, follow the same 
law of increase, making only a very slight differ- 
ence in the constant, namely, 2:07125 (instead of 
207), the differences again being sometimes plus, 
and sometimes minus. The experiments of the 
Academicians were not direct, They were carried 
up to 439°34°, which gave a pressure of 375 lbs., 
and my calculations only once differ from them as 
much as 1°. When the two series of experiments 
are respectively averaged by the formula as above, 
it appears the difference is only as 1 in 347 (about 
‘288 per cent.), between the two columns of cal- 
culations, which is a difference quite immaterial 
for all practical purposes. Of course, Dr. Fair- 
bairn’s experiments are preferable because they 
were direct. 


Well might the jacket of the funnel of the 
Great Eastern burst, when it is seen by3the table 
that 1,141°, the temperature of a common fire, is 
capable of giving a pressure of more than twelve 
tons to the square inch. This pressure would 
soon be arrived at (if the boiler were capable of 
sustaining it) if the engine-man were to allow 
the whole of the water te become steam 
by neglecting to replenish the boiler with 
water. 


The reason why the constant is not.the same in 
both cases is obvions. The experiments themselves 
differ, The reader can use which constant he 
pleases, or split the difference: either of them is 
near enough for any practical purpose. 


The pressure of steam expressed in lbs. per 
square inch increases nearly as the 4°56 power 
of the temperature, and vice versd. And the 
use of the constants is only the same thing 
stated in another form, to save figures and di- 
minish labour. Thus let it be assumed (for the 
sake of illustration only) that the temperature 
required to give a pressure of 300 Ibs. to the 
square inch is exactly 418-96° Fahrenheit, neither 
more nor less; and let it be required what is the 
temperature necessary to give a ton (2,240 lbs.) 
pressure on the square inch, assuming as aforesaid 
that the pressure increases exactly as the 4° 
power of the temperature. 

Here we have 


800 lbs. = log. asine sae 
: 418-96° = log. 2-6221726 
5 





3°3666721 


Deduct first term *5504714 





The temperature required 654°94 = 2°8162007 


But to shorten the process, we have only to 
take again the 4°5 root of 2240 lbs. = *7444995 log. 

And add the constant .., w+. 20717012 

65494 = 2'8162007 

being nearly the same as the two constants used 
in the table, namely 2°07 and 2.07125, and we 
then have 654°94° as before, being nearly the 
same as in the table; clearly showing, as affirmed, 
that the pressure of steam is about as the 45 
power of its temperature, perhaps exactly the same 
in reality. R, A. P. 

St. Helier, Jersey. 
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A HINT TO PROVINCIAL WORKMEN AS 
TO THE COMING EXHIBITION. 


Tue Great Exhibition of 1862 will give an 
opportunity, by comparison with the display of 
1851, of tracing the progress we have made in 
the arts, scientific skill, and various manufactures. 
The British workman will also have the means of 
comparison, not only with his contemporaries at 
home, but with the artisans of other lands. An- 
other great advantage will be that, in nearly every 
department, men will be able to study the highest 
degrees of excellence attained; and this will be 
found most useful, particularly to young workmen. 

It is, therefore, most desirable that every en- 
deavour should be made by the skilled mechanics, 
not only of the metropolis, but also those dwelling 
in the various towns and districts of the kingdom, 
to come to London at the time. To those living 
in the metropolis the visit to the Exhibition can 
be managed with comparative ease and little ex- 
pense. It is not so with those at a distance. No 
doubt the railway companies will find, as they did 
in 1851, the advantage of running cheap Exhi- 
bition trains ; and, by a little good management, 
respectable workmen may live at a small cost for 
a week or a fortnight in London. 

It is, however, in many instances, necessary that 
preparations should be made before the time ap- 
proaches, We well remember many of the cit- 
cumstances connected with the Exhibition of ten 
years ago; and, therefore, suggest to workmen who 
are anxious for their progress and advancement, 
dwelling in the towns and villages throughout the 
land, to form clubs or <ocieties, for the purpose of 
saving the amount necessary for defraying the 
cost of a journey to London and home again in the 
summer of 1862. 

Many societies of this description might be 
established in connection with the Odd Fellows and 
Foresters’ lodges, as well as with the various benefit 
and trade societies; and, with a little manage- 
ment, the weekly savings for this purpose might 
be made to bear a fair amount of interest ; which, 
although not amounting to much, would be better 
than having money without use. We mention 
societies, believing that associated bodies of per- 
sons encourage each other in a good purpose by 
example. There are, however, different means of 
managing this, to which it may be worth while to 
direct attention. In connection with most of the 
national schools and district churches, both in the 
metropolis and in the provinces, there are banks 
in which small weekly sums may be deposited. If 
the payments are made regularly, an interest of 
1s. in the pound, up to a certain amount, is paid 
at the end of the year. There are also the savings 
banks; but what will be, perhaps, more useful 
than all these, will be the savings banks connected 
with the General Post-office. To these institu- 
tions we look forward with great hope; not only 
for this, but other good purposes. By the pro- 
posed means, a place for the safe deposit of money, 
on which interest will be paid, will be constantly 
in the view of every one. 

In order, however, to know the expense of a 
trip to London in the Exhibition year, it is neces- 
sary to have a correct idea of the various costs 
likely to be incurred ; and probably we may safely 

estimate that the journey by railway, with return 
tickets, by express trains, granted for a week or a 
fortnight, will be not more than one-half of the 
regular cost generally charged: for instance, the 
present fare from Newcastle-on-Tyne, by third- 
class train, is a little less than 1/. 5s.; and we 
think we may safely say that a return journey 
during the Exhibition time will not cost more 
than half of this; and for other towns in propor- 
tion to the distance. 

In connection with Edinburgh, Dublin, Glasgow, 
Hull, and other important towns near the sea, 
there are large first-class steam-vessels which run 
with punctuality, at moderate fares. All particu- 
lars of these may be very exactly obtained in 
various localities, It is, however, the cost of 
living in London on which, with many, uncer- 
tainty exists. We have, therefore, gathered infor- 
mation on the subject which may be relied upon, 
and which, we hope, may be useful to some of our 
readers, 

It is possible to live wholesomely and for a very 
= lsum in London. There are such places as 
je Chambers in Hatton-garden and George- 
r reet, Bloomsbury, in which clean and very 
a sleeping and other accommodation can be 
a or the small sum of 4d. per night : these are 
the 4 the direction of the Society for Improving 
a oe of the Labouring Classes ; but there 
th D well-conducted lodging-houses, such as 
in rury Chambers in Drury-lane, and others, 

various parts of the metropolis: in these 





lodging-houses every accommodation is provided 
for the safety of carpet-bags and other luggage. 
Some would object to the arrangements which are 
made in several of these places, of many beds in 
the same room, like the dormitories of soldiers’ 
barracks. These lodging-houses are, however, 
under the care of the police, who provide for the 
supply of a sufficient amount of breathing space 
and a strict attention to proper drainage, water 
supply, and cleanliness. We have mentioned this, 
thinking that it might be of service to some who, 
with straitened means, are determined to improve 
themselves by studying the exhibitions and other 
institutions of the metropolis. 

In naming these lodging-places, it must be 
admitted that those who gather to them are often 
of a miscellaneous class; yet a prudent person 
would have little risk in living there. 

At most coffee-houses, and many taverns, a 
comfortable room can be had in almost any part 
of London for a shilling a day, or perhaps 6s. a- 
week, Those who have friends in town to look 
out for them could find plenty of furnished rooms 
which might be taken for a short period in private 
houses, at the rate of from 4s. 6d. to 5s. a-week. 

Food can also be had at cheap cost by those 
who choose it. At the d-la-mode beef shops, a 
plate of this meat, with potatoes and bread, can 
be had for 6d.—a dinner sufficient in quantity for 
most persons. For 1s., at most eating-houses, a 
very good dinner can be had, breakfast for from 
6d. to 9d., and tea for the same. 

We have just now before us notes of the expense 
of several single persons for living in London: 
one is— 





Lodging, in Hatton-garden Chambers, for one s. d. 
WOON 6 vec bw cinces < denebhbsecceccsedescucene 20 
Seven dinners, 6d. each ....ccccceccccceccoccs 3 6 
Breakfast, tea, and bread and cheese for 
Se, A GAG can atGbl cenesécccecaccénee i I 
Shoe-cleaning, washing, &C. ......seseeeeers 1 0 
13 6 


If, however, We take a higher tariff, and say, 
for— 





Cit & 

LOGGINe, POE WOGE fo cc cs iiicccceccceccsest 0 60 
Dinners, GittO ..ccccccrveddscvcscvecsscbsss 07 0 
Breakfasts, teas, and SUPpErS ....cseess5- 09 0 
Shoe-cleaning, washing, &C. ......+eseeeee 0 1 6 
£1 3 6 


from these figures it will be seen that a stranger 
(workman) may have a temporary abode in London, 
allow a margin for the cost of admission to some 
exhibitions, omnibus fares, &c., and live in a com- 
fortable and respectable manner, for under 30s. a 
week ; and it could be managed for much less. 

It now wants about eleven months to the 
time of the opening of the Exhibition. It 
will, however, in most cases be considered better 
that the throng of the first opening should be 
passed: this would be allowing twelve months; 
so that if 1s.a week be saved from the present 
time, a sum of 2/. 12s. would be accumulated, 
without taking interest into account; if 1s. 6d. 
a week, 31. 18s.; and 2s. a week, 5/. 4s. 

It is to be hoped that the opportunity which is 
coming will be made the best use of, and that 
these remarks may be the means of causing some 
of the provincial artisans to set about preparing 
to avail themselves of it. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue ordinary meeting of members was held on 
Friday evening (the 14th instant), at the House 
in Conduit-street. The chair was taken by the 
President, Mr. T. Roger Smith. 

The President, referring to the circular which 
had been addressed to the various architectural 
associations with reference to an alliance of the 
societies for professional purposes, said that it had 
been referred to a full meeting of the Committee 
of the Association,;who had suggested several 
alterations in the rules proposed by the Northern 
Association. 

The Honorary Secretary read the alterations 
suggested by the Committee, which were put to 
the meeting and approved of. The Honorary 
Secretary was also directed to forward a copy to 
the Northern Architectural Association, and to 
express, on the part of the Architectural Associa- 
tion, the willingness of that body to give in their 
adhesion, provided the alterations were carried out. 

The Honorary Secretary then brought forward 
the list of gentlemen nominated for office during 
the new year (1861-62). They were as follows :— 
President, Mr. A. W. Blomfield, M.A.; vice- 
president, Mr. T. Blashill; members of the com- 
mittee, Messrs. W. Gritten, C. H. F. Lewes, 
G. B. New, P. E. L. Paraire, Julian, J. A. Bunker, 
H. A. Reeves, Tarver, A. Walter, Paris, E. Wim- 
bridge, and Thomson; honorary treasurer, Mr. 





Arthur Smith; honorary solicitor, Mr. Francis 
Truefitt ; auditors, Messrs. S. C. Rogers and G. 
W. Penfold ; curators, Mr. C. H. F. Lewes and 
Mr. R. O. Harris; honorary secretaries, Mr. 
Arthur Smith and Mr. C. J. Adams. 

These appointments will be submitted for con- 
firmation at the next ordinary meeting. 

On the motion of Mr. Bunker, seconded by Mr. 
Blashill, a sub-committee was appointed to consi- 
der the curatorship of the property of the Asso- 
ciation, and to consider and report upon the 
desirability, or otherwise, of completing certain 
works of a professional character, to form the 
nucleus of a library for lending, or reference. 

The adjourned debate on carpentry was then 
resumed by Mr. G. B. New. In the discussion 
which ensued, and which was of a conversational 
character, and illustrated with diagrams, the pre- 
sident, Mr. Paraive, Mr. Adams, Mr. Blashill, and 
other gentlemen took part. 

It was announced that the next subject for the 
class of design would be a “ porch,” and that the 
concluding meeting of the session would be held 
on the 28th inst. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 

A SPECIAL meeting was held at the house in 

Conduit-street,on June 7th. Mr. I’Anson presided. 


The Chairman said the meeting had been summoned in 
order to make known the position of affairs, and to ob- 
tain power to wind up the Association. In spite of efforts 
to make it a success, the estimated balance in favour of 
the Society was steadily diminishing; and, if they con- 
tinued to carry on the operations on the present system, 
there would soon be an actual deficit. ‘The interest of the 
public seemed to have been diverted to other channels. 
The exhibition was a great annual loss. The Society had, 
however, been the means of inducing photographers to 
produce architectural photographs at a moderate price ; 
and was, no doubt, the cause of the foundation of many 
similar schemes which were now in operation. 

Under these circumstances the committee declined any 
longer to take upon themselves the responsibility of the 
management, and would only continue in office until the 
affairs of the Association were wound up. After some 
discussion and explanation from the chairman and hon. 
secretary ; on the motion of Mr. Brandon, seconded by 
Mr. Street, aresolution that the committee be empowered 
to realize the entire property of the Association, with a 
view tothe winding up of its affairs, was carried unani- 
mously ; and the meeting separated after passing a vote of 
thanks tothe chairman. 

The Chairman announced that it was the intention of 
some of the members of the present committee to re- 
organize the Society on a different atid safer footing, and 
one that would offer greater advantages to the profes- 
sion; and that Mr. Lightly, the present hon. secretary, 
had consented to act in the same capacity for the new 
Society. The distribution for the present would, it was 
stated, commence in about three weeks, when due notice 
of the proposed arrangements would be given. 














LONDON BRIDGE RAILWAYS TERMINUS 
HOTEL. 


Tus building is now being erected on the 
southern side of the London Bridge stations; 
having frontages to St. Thomas’s-street and 
Joiner-street ; and is intended to supply the great 
want of hotel accommodation which has been 
found to exist in the neighbourhood of these great 
termini. 

The basement story consists entirely of cellar- 
age. The ground story, with the exception of the 
entrance-hall and staircase from St. Thomas’s- 
street, is appropriated to the domestic offices of 
the hotel. The one-pair story is designed to be 
used principally as a restaurant, with smoking and 
billiard-rooms, independently of the hotel, yet 
served from the same kitchen, with a separate 
entranee and staircase from Joiner-street. 

The two-pair story (being the level of the rail- 
way station, and a plan of which is attached) 
consists of the large coffee-room, coffee-room for 
ladies, with library or drawing-room, and sundry 
private rooms; and the upper stories are occupied 
as sitting and bed rooms in the usual way. 

The total number of rooms, exclusive of the 
domestic offices and tap, is about 150; with ample 
accommodation for bath-rooms, closets, &c., on 
every story, and with wide corridors, staircases, 
and lifts. 

The company are possessed of additional space 
abutting eastward on the hotel, on which it is 
proposed to erect a large room for public meet- 
ings, &c.; the upper stories being appropriated 
as additional bed-rooms for the hotel. This part 
of the scheme is not yet being proceeded with. 

The building is being erected from the 
design of Mr. Henry Currey, by Messrs. Lucas, 
Brothers; and will be ready, it is believed, for 
occupation, in May, 1862, at the opening of the 
Exhibition proposed to be then held. 


REFERENCES. 
A. Entrance from the railways. 
B B. Servants’ stairs. 
C. Ladies’ waiting-room. 
DD. Ventilating shafts. 
E E. Lifts. 
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THE STYLE WHICH SHOULD CHA- 
RACTERISE OUR EPOCH. 


Ay artistic Congress is to be held in Antwerp, 
on the 19th and 20th of August, to which 
English artists are being invited. The in- 
habitants of the town will entertain them. An 
address which the committee have issued, after 
setting forth the question of artistic copyright as 
one to be discussed, proceeds to open the question 
why our epoch, superior in so many respects to 
former centuries, has not its own particular form 
of architecture. 


“Our architects, long before us, have recognized an 
evil the cause.of which cannot be attributed to them. 
Nevertheless let us consult history. We see in all great 
epochs a close alliance between the architect, the painter, 
and the sculptor. Egypt, Greece, and Rome have pre- 
served many proofs of it. The ruins of Karnak at Thebes, 
those of the Parthenon at Athens, prove the power of 
that varied art, which called to its aid all the resources 
of the pencil, chisel, and compass. The civil construc- 
tions of Pompeii furnish also a striking example of that 
harmony between the three great elements of antique 
art. Afterwards we get by the descriptions of ancient 
authors the highest idea of those Gallo-Roman habi- 
tations wherein all the requirements of comfort were 
united tothe gratification of the most complete artistic 
tastes. The Gothics had a similar aim: we do not speak 
of their cathedrals: even from the porch, covered with 
symbolical sculpture, to the choir in which a mystical 
light descends through a variety of glittering glass win- 
dows, all seems vivified: the most obscure recesses are 
peopled with images: the blue vault, covered with stars, 
gives an idea of the Infinite: the pious legends of the 
Middle Ages are to be seen upon the walls: the smallest 
object of furniture is a masterpiece, the importance of 
which is observed in that wonderful ensemble. Civil archi- 
tecture does not remain beneath religious: our town- 
halls confirm it: every-day-life itself is surrounded by 
artistic marvels in which are blended, with an admirable 
harmony, architecture, sculpture, and painting. Renais- 
sance, which does not separate these essential elements, 
has, as well as the Middle Ages, its form and its type, that 
may be traced in the history of architecture. Decadence 
itself,the last proof of which is the style Rocaille, has 
produced monuments of indisputable value, wherein art, 
though degenerated, maintains a special and character- 
istic form. If, at our epoch, we want originality, is it not 
because we have abandoned the ancient alliance of the 
Fine Arts? is it not because each confines itself toits 
particular sphere? ”’ 


Shall we not, when re-establishing the harmony 
which reigned among them, restore the unity, the 
original forms we want and for which we vainly 
seek in the recollections of the past? Is, in short, 
that question not solved by a reform in artistic 
instruction ? and, in that case, what shall that re- 
form be? Such an inquiry could only be fruitful 
in its results. 

Bearing upon this, the Congress proposes to 
discuss the following questions :— 

1. Is the expression of monumental art in har- 
mony with the manifestations of modern ideas ? 

2. Is not the union of architecture, soulpttre, 
and painting indispensable to montimental art ? 
What reforms should be introduced in the instruc- 
tion of the Fine Arts, in order to establish that 
union P 

3. Is it not in the union of architecture, paint- 
ing, and sculpture, that monumetital art should 
find the elements of a new style, which ought to 
characterise our epoch ? 





BELFAST, IRELAND. 


A NEW episcopal church has lately been opened 
in the Falls District, capable of ascomaedation? 
308 sitters. The style is Early English, designed 
by the late Mr. Joseph Welland, architect to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The nave is 68 feet 
by 30 feet, having a chancel 19 feet by 16 feet. 
There is also a southern porch and robing-room. 
The building is provided with breaks on each 
side for future transepts. The sittings consist of 
open benches, which, with the roof, are stained 
and varnished. The eastern and southern windows 
and the quatrefoil lights in transept and western 
gables are fitted with stained glass, which was 
supplied by Messrs. David Evans & Sons, Shrews- 
bury. Mr. James Henry was the contractor. 

The remaining portion of the railway from Bel- 
fast to Donaghadee was opened on the 3rd instant 
for traffic, viz. from Newtownards; thus at last 
completing the Irish portion of the railway to 
what is, we are told, the shortest sea-passage to 
Great Britain. 

The prevalence of fires in Belfast, and the in- 
sufficient supply of water to extinguish them, have 
caused the various insurance offices who transact 
business there to give notice that they will raise 
the premium about 50 per cent. At the last fire 
which took place the fire-brigade could do nothing 
towards extinguishing the flames, which only ceased 
to rage when the whole of the combustible matter 
was consumed. Although the Town Council have 
at least three Acts of Parliament to empower them 
to regulate the affairs of the borough, they possess 
no power to regulate the erection of buildings with 
a view to the prevention of fires. 


THE LABOUR QUESTION. 


Leeds.—The bricklayers’ labourers still refuse 
the offer of 4d. per hour instead of 3$d.; and, al- 
though the bricklayers have accepted the masters’ 
offer of payment by the hour, they cannot get to 
work, because the labourers are still on strike for 
their original demand of 33. 6d. a day, or 12. a 
week, A few employers have acceded to the 
labourers’ proposal, but the masters generally 
stand out; and, asa consequence, several important 
public buildings, including the Midland Hotel, 
the Corn Exchange, the new Bank of England, 
and other works are likely to be delayed. Two 
bricklayers’ labourers on strike have been con- 
victed of the charge of threatening and intimi- 
dating a builder, and bound over in their own re- 
cognizances of 10/., and two sureties of 67. each, 
for six months; and another has been fined 10s, 
and costs, or seven days’ imprisonment, for inter- 
fering with the workmen of the same builder. 

Gainsborough.—The joiners here have been on 
strike. From statements made at a meeting of 
journeymen joiners, it appears a notice had been 
served upon each master in the town, asking for 
an advance of 2s, per week upon their present 
rate of wages, and a reduction of three hours and 
a half per week in the time they now worked, 
With two exceptions, all the masters signified 
their willingness to concede either one or the 
other of the demands; and, in one instance, both; 
provided the alteration became general in the 
town. It was stated that the wages paid at 
Gainsborough were much lower than those paid in 
any other town in Lincolnshire, whilst the hours 
of labour were longer. It was decided that no 
man should resume work until the terms above 
stated were conceded by the masters. Since this 
meeting was held the joiners have resumed work, 
the masters having acceded to their request. 

Colchester.—W hile men in various quarters are 
striking for a diminution in the hours of labour 
and an increase of pay, 100 women have struck 
work in this town for an increase, not of pay, but 
of labour. In consequence of the failure in the 
silk crop, the mill hands had to be restricted to 
five days’ labour a week, at 1s. a day; and this is 
the cause of the strike of these poor girls; who 
have thus also thtown 150 fellow-workérs, also 
females, employed as winders at full work, owt of 
employment. 








WHAT IS A LOAD OF LATHS? 


A CORRESPONDENT, himself a lath-render, 
asserts roundly that a great imposturé is catried 
on by many in the lath trade, and sends a state- 
ment, of which we print a portion. This will 
usefully awaken attention to the subject, even if 
his assertions as to a prevalent want of honesty be 
exaggerated. 

He says,—In and around the metropolis, laths 
are sold by the load of thirty bundles; but, as 
there is no law (that the writer knows of) te 
compel the maker to put in any given number of 
laths in the butidle—and acting on the ignorance 
of the purchaser,—they put in just what they 
please; and in nineteen cases owt of twenty the 
purchaser does not obtain more than two-thirds, 
or three-fourths to the most, for his load of laths, 
And to prove this, it will be as well to state what 
was the custom of the trade fifty years ago, and 
cotitinued by a few makers to the present time, 
The first table shows the length, the number of 
laths, and the number of feet in each bundle: it 
is in the number of feet in the bundles of different 
length, where the deception is. The custom was 
to send of 4 feet and 8 feet 6 inches ten or twelve 
bundles, and only one of 2 feet, and one of 2 feet 
8 inches to the load. Observe the difference in the 
number of feet in the bundle of 4 feet and the 
2 feet in the first table. ‘The second table gives 
the length, the number of laths, and the number 
of feet in each bundle, as made in the majority of 
lath-renders’ shops at the present day. ‘To show 
the advantage that can be taken of the purchaser 
in the full-tale laths: if the maker takes three 
bundles of 4 feet from a load, and substitutes 
three bundles of 2 feet, thé purchasé# loses in 
quantity one bundle of 4 feet, because two butidles 
of 4 feet contain 960 feet run, and three bundles 
of 2 feet contain the same number of feet exactly : 
thus, by sending short lengths, the maker can 
take three or four bundles, and still there shall be 
what is called a load, thirty bundles. 

There are sétie builders whe ran nt: ba 
thing that they think is cheap, aiid of laths they w 
tell you that a load of laths ie a load of lathe— 
thirty bundles—no matter the quantity; or the 





quality; or if the laths are only 4 inch instead 
of 1 inch in width, and only half the quantity in 





the bundles that there ought to be, so that they 
are cheap, and there are the thirty bundles, they 
are satisfied. ‘ 

Apply these remarks to the double and lath. 
and-half laths: it was the custom fifty years ago 
to ptit itt the bundles of double laths the numbers 
according to the second table, aid in lath-nnd-half 
ten more in each bundle; but there is not one 
place in ten where you cati géb these humbers 
in the bindles of double or lath-and-half laths at 
the present time. In the majority of plaées where 
they take or sell laths there are tett laths less in 
the bundles of double and Jath-and-half laths than 
the second table shows : in respect of the lath-and- 
half laths, the purchaser does not obtain more 
than 20 of 22 feet of 400 feet in each for his load ; 
and the price charged for the short tale lath-and- 
half laths is from 12, 18s. to 27, 48,, about 2s. per 
bundle of 400 feet, or 87. per load of 12,000 feet 
run; and these cheap lath-and-half laths, instead 
of being four to the inch in substance, ate five in 
most cases. 

The quality of laths: double laths should be 
from 4 to 7-8ths of an inch in width, and three to 
the inch in substance ; lath-and-balf laths, four 
to the inch, and average 1 inch in width, Single 
laths, to average 1 inch in width, and five anda 
half to the inch in substance, are a good lath, but 
there are great quantities made six, sever, and in 
some cases eight to the inch, and 3 of an inch in 
width. Take your rule, let that be yout guide: 
pull them out of the bundle eight or ten at the 
time, and measure them on the average; not pick 
out a few bad laths and condeinin the lot. To 
count a bundle of laths, take a bundle, stand it 
clean end upwards, stamp it on the grotind two 
or three times, to shake the half laths down,—for 
there ate some who put them all in the clean end,— 
take two pieces of laths, pass O6tie across the 
centre about three inches from the top, take the 
other and cross it: your bundle is then quartered, 
and you can count it easily, You need not count 
the 4 feet, or the 3 feet 6 inches; but the 2 feet 
8 inches, 2 feet 6 inches, 2 feet 3 inches, and the 
2 feet be sure to count, and if you find them short- 
tale send them back, and have no more dealings 
with such parties. 

A bundle of laths (no matter what length) con- 
taining 400 feet, the laths 1 inch in width, if 
nailed up by itself, will covet 5 square yards. The 
load, allowing 10 yards for laps and waste, will 
cover 140 yards; but a load of these cheap short- 
tale laths will not cover 100 yards, 





























Table—No. 1 
Number of Laths Number of Feet in 
Ft. in. in a Bundle. each Bundle. 

4 0 120 486* 

3 6 130 455 

8 0 140 420 

2 6 150 375 

23 155 348 

2 0 160 320 

Table No. 2. 
Number of Laths Number of Feet in 
Ft. in in a Bundle. each Bundle. 

4 0 100 aa 

3 6 110 

3 0 120 360 

2 8 120 326 

29 6 130 . 825 

2 3 135 303 

2 0 140 280 

1 6 160 tad 

GAS. 


Tur Plymouth Gas Company is really a model 
one, as regatds the mtitual interests of the public 
and the proprietary. We have frequently had 
occasion to report their successive reductions in 
price ; each reduction yielding 80 much additional 
profit to the company as to sssitate, in a 
manner, a still farther reduction. In the report 
of the directors for the meetiiig of proprietors on 
19th June current, it is stated that “ the direc- 
tors, in submitting their usual report, on the 
occasion of another anntal general meeting, have 
pleasure in drawing the attention of the proprietors 
to the steady and satisfactory incfease in t “4 
business of the Company. The gas rental — 
that of last year by the sum of 2247. 88. 6d., not- 
withstatiding the reduction fo the consumers 


amounts to 1,6197. 148.24.” The report after: 
wards on to say that “at the last annua 
general meetiig the directors annowiiced their 


intention $6 feduce the price of gas from 3s. 9d. 








t -Jaths 
# it is the custom of the trade to put in ten half-laths, 
Foc, 4 to 20 inches in length, in each bundle — 
2 feet 3 inches: they are counted as five laths : they do eet 
measure the full length in the 4 feet, but in the 2 fe 
8 inches and 2 feet 6 inches they make it up. 
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to 3s. 4d. per 1,000 cubic feet; and it is gratify- 
ing to them to state that the increase in the con- 
sumption which has taken place since that period 
has so fully realised their anticipations, that they 
are now enabled to announce their intention to 
make a further reduction of 4d. per 1,000 feet 
from and after the 29th September next, when 
the charge will be 3s. per 1,000 cubic feet; thereby 
giving their customers the benefit of reduced 
charges on their next winter’s consumption.” The 
company are still reaping their maximum dividends 
of 10 per cent. on one half of the shares and 7} 
per cent. on the other, notwithstanding all these 
reductions. Such a company well merits the 
highest dividends allowable by any local or general 
gas Act,—namely, 10 per cent.; but we believe 
that their Act—shall we say unfortunately—re- 
stricts them to 74 on the “ new” shares. 

The Hinkley Gaslight and Coke Company have 
held their twenty-seventh general annual meeting. 
The directors, it was stated, have had under their 
consideration, for some time past, the price of gas 
consumed by meter, with a view to a reduction at 
the earliest possible period; and after the present 


quarter an abatement will be made. A dividend | 


of 73 per cent., free of income-tax, was declared. 

At Hawkhurst a gas company is being formed, 
on the limited liability principle. 

The Edinburgh gas consumers are forming a 
new gas company, with a capital of 75,000/.; 
which, it is stated, will secure a better plant than 
has cost the Edinburgh Gas-light Company 
150,0002. The Company is to contract with con- 
sumers for the supply of gas, for any period up to 
ten years, at 3s. 6d. per 1,000 cubic feet; the 
quality to be equal to what is at present supplied 
to the city. 

The Fettercairn Gas Company have held their 
annual general meeting. At the previous meeting, 
saysthe Montrose Review, “it was confidently antici- 
pated that a considerable profit would be available 
this year as a dividend ; but, on the contrary, the 
treasurer’s balance-sheet exhibited a loss of 
11/. 13s. 34d.: this unsatisfactory state of affairs 
is mainly attributed to the enormous consumpt of 
coal as compared with former years, as well as 
with the return derived from them.” It is worthy 
of remark that the price of gas here is amongst 
the highest in Scotland, being 15s. per 1,000 cubic 
feet ; but the directors appear to be too obtuse, 
and too much bent on gain by ridiculously high 
prices, to be able to see that their losses arise from 
the highness of the price they charge; and even 
yet, doubtless, their stupid mode of reasoning will 
be that, since 15s. do not yield any profit, they 
must raise the price! Such reasoners ought to 
study the contrast here presented by our opening 
and our closing paragraphs. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Ipswich.—The Roman Catholic church of St. 
Pancras, Ipswich, the foundation-stone of which 
was laid on 15th May, 1860, has been formally 
opened, The church stands near Orwell-place. 
It consists of a nave, terminating in an apsidal 
chancel, side aisles, a porch, and a sacristy, con- 
nected by a cloister with the existing house, oc- 
cupied by the incumbent. A chief feature of the 
church is its unobstructed character; the altar 
being visible from every portion of the church, 
whilst light is diffused throughout the building 
from the clerestory windows. As yet, only one 
window has been glazed with coloured glass: this 
is immediately in the centre of the apse, and re- 
presents St. Pancras, the patron of the church: 
it was presented by the Rev. Dr. Amherst, R.C. 
bishop of the diocese. Externally, the porch and 
bell-turret. or spirelet are the most noticeable 
features, The spirelet marks externally the division 
between nave and chancel, and rises to a height of 
103 feet from the ground. It is constructed of 
wood and metal, with six figures representing 
angels standing upon shafts round the base of the 
spire. The cost of the building, including fittings, 
has been about 3,0007. Mr. G. Goldie, of West- 
minster, was the architect; Mr. S. Simpson, of 
Ipswich, the contractor ; and Mr. Earp, of London, 
the sculptor employed. 

East Rudham.—The parish-church here has 
been reopened. The accumulated whitewash of a 
century has been removed from the walls and 
arches; once more exposing to view the tracery 
and corbel heads with which the building abounds, 
An immense mass of carpentry, of the nondescript 
style in vogue fifty years ago, entirely blocking 
uP the arch between the nave and chancel, has 
ner cleared away ; together with some of the old 
straight-backed pews; revealing some carved and 
painted work long invisible. The pillars have 

én denuded of their wooden casings and hat- 





pegs, with which they were encumbered, and the 
building approximates to something of what its 
architect intended; but much remains to be done. 
A huge lumbering gallery still blocks up a side 
aisle,—arches, windows, and all; and the remaining 
pews are of the most unsightly description. 

Leicester.—The tower of St. Martin’s Church 
has now been taken down, and the workmen are 
engaged in excavating for the foundations of the 
new tower and spire. The piers which supported 
the old erection were found to be in a worse state 
than was ever imagined; the mortar being very 
much decayed, and the whole of the work loosely 
put together. The foundations consisted merely 
of a quantity of rubble little more than two feet 
in depth; lying, apparently, as it was shot from 
the cart, when the tower was about to be built. 
The whole was in a very dangerous state, ac- 
cording to the local Advertiser, the only wonder 
being that the tower stood so long. Several frag- 
ments of Roman tiles were found built into the 
lower part of the tower, showing that the material 
for its construction was obtained from some build- 
ing of an earlier date. 

Froxfield (Hants).—The Foundation-stone of a 
new church (St. Peter’s) has been laid at Frox- 
field. The style is Early English. The church 
consists of a nave with one aisle on the north side 
anda chancel. It has alsoa small tower at the 
south-west corner. The walls will be constructed 
of flint, with quoins and window-dressings of 
Bath stone. The entrance will be through the 
Bell Tower, the lower portion of which forms a 
kind of porch. It is also proposed to use portions 
of the old church in the construction of the new: 
thus of the five arches separating the nave from 
the aisle three will be the old Norman round 
arches, the piers and caps for same being the old 
ones readapted. The number of sittings provided 
is 270 for adults and 80 for children. The works 
are being carried out from the design and under 
the superintendence of Mr. E. H. Martineau, of 
London, architect; the contractors being Messrs. 
Lewis, Brothers, of Westmeon. 

Eling.—The vestry of Eling, near Southampton, 
have resolved, on a report by Mr. Ferrey, archi- 
tect, to take steps to procure funds for the restora- 
tion of the parish church; and they have ap- 
pointed a committee to consider the best means 
of restoring or rebuilding the edifice on its present 
site, and to ascertain the cost. 

Ross.—Bridstow Church, recently rebuilt, has 
been reopened by the bishop of the diocese. The 
new church has been rebuilt from the designs and 
under the superintendence of Mr. T, Nicholson, 
of Hereford, the diocesan architect. It is more 
extensive than the old one, comprising a nave and 
north and south aisles, 49 feet by 24 feet, under 
a triple ridge roof; a chancel, 25 feet by 14 feet ; 
and a chancel aisle, 16 feet by 10 feet. The nave 
is divided from the aisles by four archways on 
each side, the pillars of which are enriched with 
foliage, done from the architect’s sketches. Be- 
tween the nave and chancel the original Norman 
arch has been set up, and between the chancel and 
its aisles the double arcade; so that these relics 
will still be preserved. The chancel aisle con- 
tains a vestry and an organ chamber, enclosed with 
a carved oak parclose, and a stair leading to a 
vault, in which is placed the warming apparatus, 
The church is entered under an open oak porch. 
The framework of the several roofs is visibly of an 
early type: the external covering upon them is 
Broseley tiles. The entire floor of the church and 
chancel is laid with Godwin’s encaustic tiles. The 
sittings throughout are all moveable. The tower has 
been opened to the church, exhibiting an archway 
to the new nave, and bringing into view the west 
window, which is of cusped tracery. A memorial 
window (by Hardman) of painted glass, decorates 
the east end of the chancel ; and the churchwarden, 
Mr. Arthur Armitage, has commissioned the same 
artist to fill the three-light window at the east 
end of the south aisle. The style of architecture 
adopted was suggested by reminiscences of the old 
charch, or rather of what the old church had been 
in the earlier days—by mutilated fragments, such 
as a portion of a pillar, a corbel, a piece of traced 
work, The work has been executed of hewn 
masonry within and without. The whole works 
have been executed at the contract price of a little 
more than 1,5007. The carving throughout has 
been executed by Mr. R. L. Boulton, of Worcester 
(who, with his brother, according to our authority, 
the Hereford Times, executed the screen for Here- 
ford Cathedral) ; and the builder was Mr. Beavan, 
of Bridstow. 

Leeds.—The parish church here is being reno- 
vated. The roof and the pews in the galleries are 
all undergoing re-painting and varnishing. The 
bosses in the roof, which have previously only been 


painted in imitation of oak, are to be gilded. The 
stone pillars will be cleaned, and the whole of the 
capitals re-carved. The plaster pillars, which 
have hitherto been whitewashed, are to be sub- 
jected to a new process by the use of a patent 
indurating solution, the patentee’s right to which 
for Yorkshire has been purchased by Messrs. Dennis 
Lee & Welsh. The effect of the application of 
this solution to plaster is, according to the local 
Intelligencer, to render it extremely hard and itm- 
pervious to wet. After the application of the 
solution the pillars will be painted to correspond 
with those of stone. Three new windows have 
been cut in the transept, similar to the one near 
the pulpit, which was made about five years ago; 
and the effect will be to throw a much better light 
into that part of the church. Some new stained 
glass windows are also to be added to the church. 
In the ante-chapel, next to the Tennant family’s 
memorial window, there will be one by Mr. 
O’Connor, of London, erected in memory of the 
late Mr. Henry Hall. On the south-east side of 
the communion-table a window has been removed ; 
and a new one, designed by Mr. Barry, of London, 
has been made. For the present the glass in the 
window will be plain, but it is intended that it 
shall subsequently be filled with stained glass. This 
window is the gift of Mr. Gott, and will be in 
memory of his father and mother. The apparatus 
for supplying wind to the organ will be changed 
by the application of Mr. Joy’s hydraulic pressure. 
The ventilation of the church will be improved: 
additional gas-lights are to be added, and others 
removed; and various other improvements are 
contemplated. The cost of the renovation (exclu- 
sive of the new stained glass windows) is estimated 
at about 1,500/., and will be defrayed by subscrip- 
tion. The stone-work, &ec., is entrusted for execution 
to Messrs. Dennis Lee & Welsh ; the painters’ work 
to Mr. Thomas Simpson; and the plumbers’ work 
to Mr. John Garlick, all of Leeds. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Norwich. Amongst the modern improvements 
in Norwich street architecture, the Norfolk 
Chronicle speaks of premises in St. Stephen’s- 
street, comprising Jofty and spacious shop and 
show-rooms, extensive apartments for assistants, 
&c. The principal feature is the main front in 
St. Stephen’s-street. The building consists of 
three floors, and the style of architecture adopted 
is the Italian. The shop front is formed with 
fourteen squares of the largest plate-glass yet fixed 
in Norwich, each square being 12 feet high and 
4 feet 6 inches wide. Mr. T. Brooks was the 
carpenter; Mr. J. W. Lacey the bricklayer and 
plasterer ; Messrs. J. & J. King the plumbers and 
glaziers: Mr. Pinson and Mr. J. Parlour supplied 
the ironwork: the revolving iron shutters were 
supplied by Messrs. Francis, of London. The 
plans and designs were prepared by, and the whole 
of the works carried out under the superintendence 
of, Mr. John Daymond Ellis, of Norwich, architect. 

Ramsgate.—A meeting was held at the Town- 
hall, recently, for the purpose of hearing from the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Company 
an explanation of the plans for their proposed 
terminus near the shipwright’s yard. Mr. Holroyd, 
the secretary ; Sir Cusack Roney, director ; and Mr. 
Turner, engineer, attended as a deputation from 
the company. In reference to a resolution passed 
at a previous meeting to prevent the company 
encroaching upon the bathing sands, Mr. Holroyd, 
as the Maidstone Journal reports, said that they 
would not do so against the wish of the inha- 
bitants, but the views of the company had always 
been to build a sea wall, and form a handsome 
esplanade for the use of the visitors and inha- 
bitants; and he hoped the inhabitants would meet 
them in a liberal manner to enable them to carry 
their views out. A resolution was ultimately 
passed by the meeting in favour of the plan being 
carried out. The proposed esplanade will be 
carried from the entrance to the sands, along the 
whole front, to a point on the other side of 
Augusta Stairs, and will involve the removal of 
the Coastguard station. 

Malvern.—Plans have been prepared by Mr. 
Shipway, architect, for new offices to be erected 
for the commissioners of this town. The site of 
the new building is in Malvern-lave and Victoria- 
road, about midway between the Abbey church 
and the railway station shortly to be erected. The 
offices will be a building of two stories, in the 
Italian style, the walls of brick with Bath stone 
facings; and the aceommodation will comprise a 
board-room, 80 feet by 16 feet; surveyor’s and 
clerk’s offices, a store-room, a strong-room for 
papers (this room, together with the hall, stair- 








case, and passages, to be fireproof), and a campanile 
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tower for clock and alarm bell. This clock will 
be useful to the adjoining market-house when that 
structure is raised. There were three tenders 
for the buildings : the highest was 1,720/., and the 
lowest 1,589/7. 10s.: the latter, by Mr. W. Smart, 
of this town, was accepted. 

Stockport.—The foundation-stone of a new 
mechanics’ institute has been laid at Stockport. 
It is estimated that the cost will be about 4,000/., 
of which 2,500/. have been realized. The site of 
the new institution is in Wellington-road South. 
The designs were furnished two years ago; the 
successful architect being Mr. J. Stevens, of Man- 
chester. Messrs. Thakrah & Pierce are the 
builders. The style of the building will be 
Italian, and the material, brick with stone dress- 
ings. The basement will contain the class-rooms, 
to which the entrance will be in Lawrence-street, 
and will also be furnished with cooking apparatus. 
On the ground-floor will be the newsroom, library, 
chessroom, and boardroom, to be approached by 
the two principal entrances, to each of which 
there will be a flight of steps, The assembly- 
room, which is to be in the upper story, will ac- 
commodate 1,200 persons ; its dimensions being 
80 feet by 42 feet. It will be surmounted by a 
dome, and entirely lighted from the top. The 
windows will be of circular form, headed with key- 
stones. 

Tynemouth.—The new clock-tower at Tyne- 
mouth, which wiil have drinking-fountains at two 
sides, and a marine barometer in the front, the 
gift of Mr. William Scott, of London, through 
Mr. E. Potter, of Cramlington House, is pro- 
gressing. Mr. B. C. Lawton is carrying out the 
building, from the designs of Mr. Oliver and Mr. 
Lamb, formerly of the firm of Oliver & Lamb. 





SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS, 


Bedford.—Holy Trinity District School was 
opened by the Rev. R. W. Fitzpatrick, the In- 
cumbent of the district chapelry, on the 27th ult. 
The roof is open-timbered and high pitched, 
having wrought principals with curved struts and 
braces, with purlins, boarded, having no rafters, 
and is surmounted with a hexagonal lantern, 
which being perforated serves the purpose of 
ventilation. The walls are faced with white bricks, 
having inexpensive decorations as bands, arches, 
emblems, &c., worked in native red brick and 
Staffordshire tiles. The roofs are covered with 
Bangor blue slates, capped with an ornamental 
ridge crease, with wrought-iron terminals to all 
gables, as well as to apex of lantern. The interior 
consists of one room 60 feet by 26 feet, and 31 
feet high up to ridge-piece, having a folding par- 
tition so arranged as to be able to form a distinct 
boys’ and girls’ school when required, with sepa- 
rate access to offices. The entrances are on each 
side protected with a small porch. The cost of 
the building (exclusive of site) is about 650/., and 
the whole of the works have been executed by 
Messrs. Reynolds & Son, of Bedford. 

Lipton (Staffordshire).—The inscription stone 
of new schools in course of erection at Tipton, in 
connection with the parish church, was laid on 
Whit-Tuesday. The schools are intended to ac- 
commodate 500 children. The cost, exclusive of 
the site, will be 1,600/. ; and the schools are being 
erected from the designs and under the super- 
intendence of Mr. John Weller, of Wolverhamp- 
ton, architect. Messrs. H. & E. Micklin, of Tipton, 
are the builders. The work is to be completed by 
the 2nd of November next. 

Pensnett.—St. Mary’s new schools, at Pensnett, 
near Dudley, have been opened. The site is on 
the Dudley and Kingswinford turnpike road, and 
about a quarter ofa mile from the church: it is the 
gift of the Earl of Dudley. The schools are in the 
Early Decorated style of English architecture, and 
are erected in red brick, interspersed with blue. 
They comprise accommodation for about 600 boys 
and girls, with two class-rooms, and residences for 
male and female teachers. The total cost of the 
buildings was about 1,600. The architect was 
Mr. Bourne; and the builders were Messrs. Elliott 
& Lovatt, of Wolverhampton. 








MONUMENTAL, 

At a meeting of the Committees for erecting 
Statues to the late Mr. Brunel and Mr. Ste- 
phenson it has been determined that a statue 
of each shall forthwith be placed in the gardens 
attached to St. Margaret’s church, Westminster. It 
has also been finally settled to entrust the execution 
of these works to Baron Marochetti. Some diver- 
sity of opinion existed as to whether they should 
be executed in marble or in bronze; but the majo- 
rity decided in favour of the latter. Baron Maro- 








chetti had said that, if they were to be executed 
in marble, he would have nothing to do with 
them.——tThe polished granite pedestal for the 
Watt memorial statue at Southampton, weighing 
nearly fifteen tons, having arrived from Aberdeen, 
its erection was at once commenced in the Watt’s 
Park, by Messrs. Garrett, who are entrusted with 
this part of the work by the contractor, Mr. 
Alexander Macdonald. The committee are making 
arrangements for the public inauguration of the 
statue on the 17th of July——The Duke of 
Montrose has expressed his intention of entrusting 
to the Wallace Committee, for exhibition, at the 
laying of the foundation-stone of the Wallace 
monument at Stirling on 24th instant, the two- 
handed sword of Sir John de Graeme, the friend 
and co-patriot of Wallace, who was commemo- 
rated by a tomb erected by the Scottish chief in 
Falkirk churchyard. The tomb has been thrice 
renovated, and the original inscription, composed 
by Wallace, is preserved on the three different 
flat stones which are elevated above each other 
supported on pedestals. The inscription is as 
follows :— 
* Mente Manuque Potens, et Valle Fides Achates 
Conditur hic Gramus, Bello Interfectus ab Anglis, 
22 Julii, 1298.” 
The sword of Sir John, in the possession of the 
Duke of Montrose, bears the following inscrip- 
tion :— 
**Sir John ye Grame verry vicht and wyse, 
One of ye Chiefes relievit Scotland thryse ; 


Fought vith ys sword, and ner thout schame; 
Commandit nane to beir it bot his name.” 





ON ARCHITECTURAL SCULPTURE. 


Srr,—Although I have not been able to give 
that amount of thought to the question I am 
about to bring to your notice which is desirable ; 
still, perhaps the first embryo idea may not be 
without interest to your readers. The subject I 
would speak of seems to arise out of the im- 
pression made on our minds by the first view of 
any facade containing much sculpture; and, to 
explain more fully the point I desire to see cleared 
up, I will refer to buildings in the two great 
styles of architecture since the Christian era. 
Firstly, then, let us suppose ourselves in the court 
of the Tuileries ; and, on looking around, our eye is 
at once attracted by the regularly-arranged line 
of sculptured figures, all standing at a fixed 
distance one from another. Now, do these series 

figures create any particular emotion in our 
hearts at all commensurate with the amount of 
labour that has been bestowed upon them? For 
all that we care for them at first sight, and that 
too at a distance, they might just as well be a 
series of pinnacles or other architectural orna- 
mental feature. In order to appreciate the said 
figures, each one must be visited separately, and 
duly considered in reference to the character 
portrayed and to the mental attributes of the 
same: hence it is essentially contemplative sculp- 
ture, such as a single figure of the Virgin or a 
crucifix is in a church: they there are placed in 
order that devotees may meditate upon the mighty 
mysteries therein conceived. Now, architecture 
being always viewed as a whole, and the details 
thereof on no account being permitted to form in 
themselves individual groups, but, on the contrary, 
they forming part of the whole subject to it, and 
but adding toits general embellishment, of no im- 
portance in themselves more than that they should 
be well executed ; I would ask, is such sculpture as 
that here alluded to really well applied? I think 
not ; since, as a whole, they create no interest, but 
require special examination for each, and are hence 
scarcely in accordance with the idea of an archi- 
tectural whole. 

Having now taken a very simple illustration of 
the question at issue, let us pass to a more com- 
plicated form, where it is of greater difficulty to 
define with accuracy the absolute beauty of the 
sculpture as a whole. For this purpose, then, any 
Romanesque or Pointed cathedral fagade will 
serve us admirably: the reader has but to keep 
in mind such a fagade as Notre Dame, of Paris. 
Our first impression on beholding this fine front 
is one of awe, caused by its grand proportions and 
heavy massiveness; the second one of sensual 
delight at the superb symmetry in the distri- 
bution of its component parts ; but in all this the 
sculpture positively has no place whatever. But we 
draw closer to it, to examine thecarving. Thatwhich 
first strikes our eye are the bas-reliefs, the sub- 
ject sculpture. The horizontal line of figures creates 
comparatively little interest: they require time 
each to be viewed separately: they in no way add 
to the interest of the whole as the grouped sculp 
ture does: on the contrary, at even a very short 
distance, they appear but a continued repetition 





of the same figure. The philosophic reason is 
one of easy explanation, and evidently consists in 
the great delight the human mind experiences 
when caused to consider action in contradistinc- 
tion to contemplation: for, when observing a 
single figure, it requires time and much trouble 
to discern the sentiment which the sculptor has 
therein sought to express ; whereas in a group the 
idea is at once seized, because there is action in 
the whole, and the several figures are represented 
in their respective positions with reference to the 
subject expressed by the sculptor: one may com- 
pare it with atragedy read, and the same acted by 
clever artists. From this I would deduce that 
contemplative sculpture, such as I have termed it, 
should only be introduced into such places as those 
where it may serve for devotional purposes, or for 
mere portraiture ; and this latter can never be of 
any very great interest. Hence the conventional 
custom of a continued series of canopied saints, or 
angel-headed corbels, can be of little value in an 
architectural composition, for it becomes little 
more than a continued repetition of the one idea. 
Also, let me remark, that if a sculptor in his own 
mind is satisfied with a figure, and that such 
figure is a true representation of the saint or other 
person he has to work out, he is almost bound to 
reproduce that work every time he has to carve 
the same figure; which, in ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, must necessarily occur very often ; and 
therefore his work becomes confined to very nar- 
row limits: little play of mind is allowed, and he 
is little better than the old, much, and rightly- 
abused machine-workman. Sculpture, then, when 
applied externally to architecture, should not be 
made up of disconnected single figures, but rather a 
series of sculptured reliefs, each containing several 
figures, and representing some historical or legend- 
ary subject. ‘This question seems to me to be one 
of great importance, and towards which architects 
and sculptors should turn their attention ; for, if 
what I have said has any truth, the system of 
those lines of saints on cathedral fronts, and sta- 
tues on profane buildings, such as the Tuileries, is 
certainly false and ignoble, as well as detrimental 
to a full expansion of the mind of the designer ; 
and the sooner the system be forgotten, and thrown 
aside as a conventional blunder, the better.* 
ALPHONSE WARINGTON. 








THE PROPOSED LAW COURTS. 


Sir,—It is reported that an architect is pre- 
paring, or has prepared, plans for the proposed 
new law courts; and that the judges have indi- 
vidually been invited to inspect and advise upon 
the arrangement of their respective courts and 
rooms, The public, and more especially the pro- 
fession, will be interested in knowing if the 
patronage of appointing the architect of a work 
of so much importance, and which is to cost so 
very large a sum of money, rests with the 
Attorney-General, whose relative is the architect 
alluded to. NEPOs. 








BLIND WOULD-BE LEADERS ON THE 
LABOUR QUESTION, 


S1r,—It is thoroughly characteristic of the demagogue, 
in a grave matter of dispute betwixt class and class, on 
fundamental principles, to ignore and pass over primary 
facts; to elevate minor accidents as principles ; to carp 
upon incidentals; and then to denounce the distorted image 
they have thus set up. Such persons are especially given 
to heap up upon an individual the objections they enter- 
tain ofa class, and then to blame the class because of the 
self-supposed individual feelings. g 

The operative builders of London do not recognise 
Mr. John Plummer, of Kettering, as a high authority in 
social science, nor as a party to be propitiated in our 
disputes in relation to our employers ; but, believing him 
to be a fair specimen of the opponents of labour, and his 
letter in the Builder of the 15th instant asa good instance 
of the way in which our ciaims to amelioration are not 
met; I most respectfully request the favour of a short 
space of the Builder in reply. 

ln the address quoted trom, by Mr. Plummer, we state 
plainly the objects we seek ; the reasons upon which they 
are based ; the facts proving our case; and the principles 
upon which our judgments are founded. It is truly 
singular that Mr. Plummer seems wholly oblivious to the 
whole of these particulars; and therefore it may not be 
out of place to tell your readers a little of the wrongs and 
remedies the operative builders speak to. 

1. Upon reliable statistics it is calculated that the 
wealth of England has increased, during the last fifty 
years, in the ratio of above 250 per cent. more than popu- 
lation. 3 

2. That labour has increased in time, intensity, efficiency, 
and productiveness ; but that the operative classes have 
not equivalently shared in the advantages of wealth and 
civilization. 

3. That the increase of wealth has entailed upon the 
people conditions (necessary for its growth) highly in- 
jurious to health and life; so that in the great centres of 
manufactures the working classes do not live half the 
length of the wealthy and more favourably conditioned. 








* Without agreeing with our correspondent’s argu- 
ment, we rint it as suggestive and provocative of 
thought. 
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4. That where labour has been restricted to reasonable 
hours of operation—in defiance of the teachings of the 
self-styled economists,—production has been greatly pro- 
moted, wages have increased, capital has become more 
profitable, mortality has been diminished, and morality 
and intellect greatly advanced. 

5. That the tendency of unregulated competition is to 
increase the time of working ; and, by over-production, to 
diminish the amount of remuneration; and that singly 
and alone the working men have no power to prevent 
deterioration or to effect improvement. 

These important positions are supported (in the address 
referred to by Mr. Plummer) by elaborate and carefully 
marked references to the very highest authorities ; and 
especially from the transactions of the ‘‘ Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science,’’—from men such as Edwin 
Chadwick, C.B., Charles Bray, Robert Baker, Edwin 
Baines, J. S. Mill, Wade, and other acknowledged stan- 
dards in economic philosophy. And, if these positions be 
true, the conclusions we hold to be irresistible ;—viz.,—that 
the operative builders have good and sufficient grounds 
for their present claims to amelioration. It is certain 
that, without reduction in the hours of labour, and with- 
out increase in remuneration ; improvement in life, 
health, intelligence, and morality, are totally impossible to 
the operatives as a class. This is clearly the legitimate 
meaning of the sentence quoted and carped at by your 
correspondent ; but because (in the usual rules of hyper- 
bole) it issaid to be the on/y means by which elevation is 
possible, the address is treated as unworthy of confidence. 

Of course, temperance, prudence, chastity, and all other 
cardinal virtues (presumed to be the patent of the elect), 
are always assumed as imperative conditions to all pro- 
gression ; but they are not usua'ly catalogued, especially in 
an address upon specific conventional grievances; but I 
would challenge Mr. Plummer to show, in any of our 
addresses one word to the contrary of the fact, that 
working men esteem virtue, prudence, and temperance 
quite as highly as he or others can do. But what shall 
we say of an opponent who, in opposition to specific 
facts, authorities, reason, and inferences, overlooks and 
ignores all fundamental positions, to quibble upon a 
mode of expression, ‘‘the value of which, viz.—good 
wages and moderate hours of labour,’? he admits as 
strongly as we can desire opponents todo. We say at 
once these are not ali that is necessary to elevate the 
people ; but put therever-e ;—viz.,—long hours of employ- 
ment and Jow wages (and they are almost inseparably 
connected) ; and will Mr. Plummer assert these are, to his 
liking, more likely to effect improvement? And if he be 
sincere in his estimate of our objects, why does he not sup- 
port us in our efforts to obtain them ? 

It is truly rich to hear, when working men agitate for 
any rights or privileges, how they are met by lectures 
upon abuses, Ifthe principle that abuses constitute a bar 
to rights o privileges were to obtain, we take it that the 
wealth of the capitalists would not be so very secure as 
they now hold it to be. We believe also that, class for 
class,—according to the wants and conditions of huma- 
nity, and the merits and means of supply,—the working 
classes equal any of the upper classes in any or all of the 
virtues so broadly paraded before our eyes by Messrs. 
Plummer & Co. We take it that a worthy lecturer on the 
abuses of capital, and on the errors of employers, would 
be able to show conclusively that neither temperance, 
prudence, nor charity, is a patent confined to and exer- 
cised alone by them. But it will be evident to all expe- 
rienced persons that such declamations are but the 
common, and now stale, throw-off-scent-track of those 
who can neither support a cause of their own, nor resist 
the force of that which they oppose. Granting, therefore, 
the full importance of temperance, it does not decide the 
bearing of the nine-hours question. Even by Mr. Plum- 
mer’s own showing, the working classes, numbering six- 
sevenths of the population, consuming ten millions of 
drink yearly, do but take about 30 per cent. of the 26 
millions calculated to be consumed; leaving the other 
16 millions, or 70 per cent., to be drunk by the remaining 
one-seventh, who are constantly praised as par eacellence 
the temperate classes. 

Instead of thus testing sound questions by personal 
virtues, would it not be better for advocates on the 
“ Labour Question” to confine themselves to the ques- 
tion, and meet facts by facts, authority by authoritics, 
and arguments by reason? We might then have, per- 
haps, learnt that the working classes are well and ade- 
quately paid; live long, healthy, and happy lives ; having 
ample means and opportunities for intellectual culture at 
hand, with leisure for their enjoyment. This is what 
We say, is not, and is now generally impracticable. Even 
Mr. Plummer admits, “‘ that some trades are possibly 
overworked and under-paid.”? He thinks the London 
Operative builders are not so in relation to their con- 
dition. We ourselves (and we are, perhaps, likely to 
know) have asserted for years, at numerous meetings by 
free majorities, that we are employed too long ; and, not- 
withstanding Mr. Plummer’s opinion to the contrary, we 
hold that facts prove the case. We give the evidences ;— 
and Mr. Plummer has shirked them entirely. Believing 
that many improvements may be made in the personal 
conduct of all classes (and that the operatives are no ex- 
ception); in the absence of anything like an argument to 
the contrary, we yet hold our right to general regulations, 
calculated to afford wisely the opportunity for general 
improvement and progression. We admit the necessity for 
individual effort for individual advantage ; but we assert 
that without unity of action the advantages will never 
become general. We look upon the reduction of time in 
labour as the present necessity of the building trades of 
London; and upon the facts and conclusions of the 
address issued we base our hopes for improvement, as 
right and reasonable. GeorGe Potter. 








NORWICH CASTLE AND CATHEDRAL. 


4 Str,—Mr. Street is reported in the Builder to have said 
in his lecture, at the Architectural Exhibition,— The 
castle and much of the exterior of the cathedral at Nor- 
pe are other examples of destructive restoration ; and 
cane the walls have been so plastered with cement, 
ta Oured to imitate stone in the most elaborate way, that 
“ar most of the original work is absolutely destroyed.” 
wig is true, so far as the cathedral is concerned; but, 
ine} regard to the castle, which the ‘‘ here’ evidently 

— it is entirely erroneous. 
the pede boar ad of the keep (which is all that remains of 
we €) has been carefully cased in stone, under the 
pm a of Mr. Anthony Salvin. It was five years in pro- 
hected wit wood t0 1839,—and cost (with the works con- 
re With it) between ten and eleven thousand pounds, 
was a stranger to Norwich at that date, I cannot 
personal knowledge of the accuracy of the 


restoration, but I believe I may say, that if the measures 
that were then adopted had not been taken, there would by 
this time have been but little of Norwich Castle left for 
Mr. Street to criticize, and it would have been as com- 
plete a ruin as Framlingham or Orford Castles. 

I can assure you that as long as I have the honour to 
hold the appointment I do, there will be no “ plastering 
of its walls with cement,” or imitations of any kind, 
elaborate or simple. Restorations, there can be no doubt, 
are almost always unsatisfactory; but when we have to 
choose between utter destruction and ‘‘ destructive 
restoration,” itis, perhaps, after all, an amiable weakness 
to accept the latter alternative. 

R. M. Putpson, County Surveyor of Norfolk. 





ROBBERY OF BUILDERS. 

A REPORT in the daily papers of a case brought 
before the Assistant-Judge at the Middlesex Ses- 
sions, on the 5th of June, when four men were 
indicted for stealing lead from an unfinished 
building in Hyde Park-gardens, discovers a 
system of plunder which it is feared prevails 
to a considerable extent; and deserves notice, 
with a view to check its progress, by placing 
on their guard those who are engaged in 
building pursuits, and acquainting them with 
the systematic and formidable contrivances for 
effecting these infamous practices. Messrs. Rigby 
have in their possession one of the belts taken 

from the prisoners in the above case; also a 
| packet weighing 45lbs., composed of strips of 

sheet lead compactly beaten into a form so as to 
be easily suspended to the belt, which is worn 
_ round the waist ; and the whole is concealed by the 
' loose-fitting clothes generally worn by plumbers. 
| Four of these packets of lead, as taken from the 
convicted receiver, weighed 162 Ibs. ; and with one 
of these packets (weighing about 40lbs.) a man, 
with the assistance of the belt, would pass along 
without awakening suspicion. One of the belts 
taken from the men bears unmistakeable evidence 
of long service: another is comparatively new. 











THE “ BUILDER’S” LAW NOTES. 

Debtor and Creditor.— Composition.—A private 
bargain with a creditor to induce him to sign a 
deed of composition is illegal, and the law cannot 
be evaded by substituting a bill of exchange for 
an IO U, and passing it toa third party.—Mare 
v. Warner; and also Mare v. Earle. 

Banker’s Cheque.—A country banker is not 
bound to send a cheque to the banker on whom 
it is drawn by the first post after receiving it. 
The time within which he must, by law, present 
it is the day following that on which he received 
it. It makes no difference whether the cheque 
was received and an advance made upon it, or 
whether the banker was a mere holder for his 
customer.—Hare v. Henty. 

Railway Company.—Viaduct.—A power was 
given to a railway company to cross ariver, which 
belonged to a waterworks company, by the erection 
of a viaduct. By a clause to protect the pro- 
prietors of the river, it was enacted that between 
certain points the works connected with the con- 
struction of the railway should be under the direc- 
tion of those proprietors, and in accordance with 
plans approved of by their engineer before the 
commencement of the works. The railway com- 
pany required the viaduct to be on piles driven 
into the river. The proprietors of the river re- 
quired that it should be by a viaduct of one span 
or arch. It was held that the railway company 
were not restricted, but might construct their 
viaduct according to their Act, provided they did 
no permanent damage to the property of the 
owners of the river.— Birmingham Waterworks 
Company v. London and North-Western Railway 
Company. 

Letting of a House by Agent.—Solvency of the 
Tenant.—A house-agent who charges commission 
to the landlord for letting his house is bound to 
use reasonable diligence in ascertaining the sol- 
vency of the tenant. If he do not, the landlord 
may recover damages from him for loss sustained 
through such tenant.— Hayes v. Tyndall. 

Vestrymen and Surveyors.—The surveyor ap- 
pointed by a vestry to attend to the highways in 
the parish employed men to do some work in the 
streets, and they left stones in such a position as 
to cause a cart to be upset and the driver injured. 
In an action against the vestrymen, it was held 
that they were not liable, as they were a public 
body acting gratuitously, and had no part in the 
employment of the workmen whose negligence 
caused the injury.— Holliday v. The Vestry of St. 
Leonard’s, Shoreditch. 








THE EpinspurGH Time Gun. — After several 
‘failures the time gun, fired by electricity, through 
the wire extended from the Observatory on the 
Calton-hill to the Castle-hill, Edinburgh, has been 





got into successful operation. 





Books Beceibed. 


A Rudimentary Treatise on the Acoustics of 
Public Buildings. By T. R. Smrru, M.R.1.B.A., 
Architect. London: Weale, High Holbern. 
1861. 


Tuts is an ably written rudimentary treatise on a 
subject of great importance,not yet thoroughly un- 
derstood : it is founded on a paper read by Mr. Roger 
Smith some time ago, and printed in our pages, 

In the preface, the author states that it has 
been framed simply with a wish to afford, in a 
somewhat connected form, as much information 
relative to the laws of sound ; and their application 
to the arrangement of buildings, as could be col- 
lected from trustworthy sources, and he disclaims 
the development of either principles or facts pre- 
viously unknown. Though merely professing to 
be a rudimentary treatise in which the principles 
of the science of sound are applied to the pur- 
poses of the architect and builder, the work is 
much more than a simple compilation: it is a 
professional view of acoustics as applied to the 
science of architecture and the art of building, 
and well merits a perusal by others than mere 
tyros in professional practice. 

In speaking of public halls and the more glaring 
defects in their construction as regards sound, 
Mr. Smith remarks that it may, without much 
danger, be advanced that the plainest and most 
simple form of public room—namely, one rectan- 
gular in plan and in section, presenting conse- 
quently straight walls, a flat floor, and a flat 
ceiling, and having all the junctions of ceiling 
with walls or walls with one another at right 
angles—is of all others the form most liable to 
acoustic defects; and that, in proportion as this type 
is improved upon, the chances of success are in- 
creased. The flat floor of such a room renders it 
liable to the obstruction of direct lines of sight 
and hearing: its flat sides and square angles are 
apt to favour the generation and reflection of a 
conducted wave of broken sound, and to promote 
reverberation. Its flat ends are liable to cause 
echo; ‘and the equal height throughout furnishes 
a mass of air above and behind the speaker which 
may be injurious: the windows or skylights, if 
they partake of the general squareness, will each 
have its own little cube of sonorous air ready to 
be set in vibration, and to create in this way a 
disturbing sound, while the uninterrupted open- 
ness of the whole space aggravates the evil by 
allowing every echo and every reverberation, once 
roused, the fullest scope to continue as long as it 
can without check of any sort. 


Tt will be readily perceived that the introduc- 
tion of architectural features of almost any de- 
scription will tend to lessen some of the disad- 
vantages spoken of above. The formation of a 
recess for the orchestra or platform at one end, 
and masking, breaking up or curving the opposite 
end, ornamenting the walls or ceiling or both to a 
moderate extent, rounding or canting off the 
angles, bringing the ceiling on to the walls with 
a cove or a cant, and breaking it up either with 
groining or by means of some sort of open roof 
(but not with deep square coffers), are all not 
only methods of adding architectural effect, but of 
avoiding the risk of acoustic failure. 

Of public rooms which have proved defective 
for sound, probably the best examples are those 
built for corn exchanges; but here, as the author 
remarks, it is desirable rather than not, in a 
building intended for use as an exchange only, to 
encourage reverberation, as the occupants will all 
prefer that the sound of their voices shall be 
audible no further than to the persun they are 
addressing. Square plan, lofty proportions, bare 
plastered walls, square recesses, deep skylights, 
and a hollow space under the floor, which should 
be of wood and not carpeted, will in such a case 
be adopted and not avoided. 

As one of the best examples of a successful 
public room of the largest size, the author adduces 
the Free Trade Hall at Manchester, as built by 
Mr. Walters, and of which illustrations are given. 
In describing the peculiarities of this hall, he 
observes that, “ The amount of resonant material 
employed is not great, although there is a good 
deal about the orchestra, the part of the building 
where it will be of most service. Considérable 
resonance is, however, procured by the large space 
above the ceiling, and by the fact that there is a 
hollow space under the floor: the included mass 
of air is probably also nearly as large as could be 
safely set in motion; so that, in all probability, 
the architect of this hall may be considered to 
have approached as closely as was either salutary 
or safe that limit of capacity and sonority, to 
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have exceeded which would have spoiled the suc- 
cess of his undertaking.” 

The next example given is that of the late 
Surrey Music Hall, as “a very good example of a 
successful hall of large size; most of the pecu- 
liarities of which offer a wide contrast to those of 
the last named building.” Unfortunately, all that 
the author says of this hall must now be put in 
the past tense; the hall, as our readers know, 
having been entirely destroyed by fire, occasioned, 
it is believed, by the carelessness of some plumbers 
who were repairing the roof. As a memento, we 
may quote Mr. Smith’s remarks on this hall :— 


“‘ We have here a light construction, surrounded by 
tiers of galleries one over the other, having a lofty roof 
on a series of internal columns, and the floor on the level 
of the grounds with which it communicates directly by its 
many may just as the galleries open into the balconie: 
that surround them, The points of similarity are the 
general disposition of the building (an oblong with the 
orchestra at one end), the care taken to give suitable 
forms to the end of the hall, the section of the roof, the 
front of the galleries, &c., the recess for the orchestra, 
the good proportions, the restricted mass of air in the 
building, the careful avoidance of echo, and the judicious 
employment of resonance to support the voice or instru- 
ments. 

The general form of this hall may be described as an 
elongated octagon or a parallelogram, with semi-octa- 
gonal ends, into which the walls of the staircases project, 
so as to convert them into recesses. 

There are three tiers of galleries, supported on light 
iron columns, and with fronts of curved section. The 
ceiling over the central space is of domical section, and 
that over the galleries inclined. 

The very steep rise of the orchestra cnts off a great 
deal of vacant space behind the performers, and the roof 
comes down over them; but, in order further to restrict 
the space, a large sounding-board, made of old well-sea- 
soned wood, was hang over the orchestra. The forms, it 
will be seen at a glance, are well chosen throughout the 
building, and the proportions are also good. The extreme 
length is 163 feet 6 inches, the width 68 feet 6 inches, and 
the height, to the underside of the ribs of the cciling, is 
the same; so that the width is to the height and to the 
length asi to 1 and 1 to 24. The main reliance of the 
architect was, however, on the use of resonant materials, 
and these were employed freely. Besides the woodwork of 
the galleries and orchestra, and the wooden sounding- 
board, the whole walls were lined with boarding, on bat- 
tens, with a special view to promote resonance; and the 
ceilings, which are plastered, were originally intended to 
be of wood, for the same purpose. The success of this 
hall, both for music and public speaking, was complete. 
Very large audiences, which have been differently stated, 
but cannot be estimated at fewer than 8,000 people, and 
probably much over that number, have been able to hear 
perfectly in even the remotest parts of the building; and 
vast as it is, even professional musicians consider it one 
of the best music-rooms, large or small, in the metro- 
polis.” 


The only other quotation for which we have 
here space relates to the new room erected in 
Edinburgh by Professor Donaldson. 


** It is conspicuous as having been built according to care- 
fully-regulated harmonic proportions, and has been spoken 
of by those who have visited it as remarkably successful 
for music. This room measures 36 feet in width, 48 feet 
in height, and 90 feet in length, and the relation between 
these dimensions is founded upon the simple but intimate 
relation between the numbers 3, 4 and 5, a relation 
which may be illustrated by remembering that if a 
right-angled triangle be described, having the two sides 
adjacent to the right angle respectively 3 and 4 units long, 
the hypothenuse will be 5 units in length. Twelve feet 
has been selected as the unit, and the breadth of the room 
has been made three twelves (or 36 feet), and the height 
four twelves (or 48 feet). Five twelves (or 60 feet), how- 
ever, which would follow from the simplest application of 
the harmonic numbers, has been extended to seven-and- 
a half twelves (or 90 feet), for the length of the room, by 
adding to the original dimension its first harmanic sub- 
division—its half. We are not informed what the natural 
note of this room is, but it seems reasonable to presume 
that it must be that due to an undulation 12 feet long, or 
to one the length of which is some multiple or sub-mul- 
tiple of 12 feet. ‘The position of the windows, height 
and dimension of the ec rnices, &c., &c., have all been 
regulated by these harmonic numbers, 3, 4, 5.’ 

it is not to be understood that these proportions are 
adopted in this instance as the only good ones, nor is it 
wished by the learned designer of this room that it should 
be considered a model music-hall for all purposes, and 
under all circumstances. In fact, the great height in 
proportion to the width would clearly become prejudi- 
cial were all the dimensions doubled. This room is 
rather to be regarded as one of the best illustrations 
existing of the importance, especially for music, of de- 
finite harmonic proportions, and of elucidating, though 
not authoritatively fixing, the mode in which such pro- 
portions may be regulated.”’ 


The important and extensive series of rudi- 
mentary treatises of Mr. Weale, we may remark 
in conclusion, is now complete, and forms an 
entire library in itself, of the useful and practical 
sciences and arts. We can strongly recommend it, 





The Theory and Practice of Ship-building. By 
AnprEw Morsay, C.E., &. Edinburgh: 
A. & C. Black. 1861. 


THE article on ship-building in the new edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica is here reprinted as 
a sepurate treatise, together with portions of the 
treatise on naval architecture in a previous edition, 
by A. F. B. Creuze, and the treatise on steamships 
in the new edition, by Mr. R. Murray, C.E., en- 
gineering surveyor to the board of trade. Mr. A. 





chief engineer and inspector of machinery of Ports- 
mouth Dockyard. He was formerly a partner of 
an iron ship-building firm on the Thames, along 
with Mr. Fairbairn, of Manchester, The volume 
under notice, therefore, is one entirely written by 
practical and competent men ; and it was the rapid 
extension of steam shipping, the general increase 
in the size of vessels, the introduction of iron as 
a material for the construction of ships, and 
latterly the use of a casing of thick armour plates 
of iron for the protection of men-of-war,—all 
calling for special notice, which led to the revisal 
and, in some respects, the renewal of the previous 
article on ship-building in the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, and the assumption of its present shape. 
Even the portion by Mr. Creuze, on wooden ship- 
building, cannot be considered as obsolete; inas- 
much as the principles of naval architecture and 
the designs and forms of ships remain much the 
same whether iron or wood be used in their con- 
struction; but this, too, hascome under the practical 
eye of one competent to judge of its suitability to 
an iron age, in which we can no longer speak with 
any propriety of the wooden walls of old England. 
Vast as the changes are which have occurred in 
our naval department of late years, still greater 
changes are required and may be looked for, it is 
to be hoped, from the labours of the select com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, some time since 
appointed to investigate the subject. These 
changes relate not only to the conversion of our 
navy into one of iron, and of wood in iron 
armour, but to the shameful waste of money in 
past years in the naval department, and to the very 
constitution of the Board of Admiralty itself, 

Mr. Murray is doubtful whether these armour- 
clad vessels be judicious and will continue here- 
after to be built; but he clearly perceives that at 
present such vessels must be built by us to put 
the nation on an ostensible equality with France, 
or rather to sustain our superiority on the seas. 
The subject, however, is a serious one when it is 
considered that projectiles of 400 lbs. weight, or 
even more, can be fired with effect from a swift 
and tiny gunboat against a ship costing in itself 
alone nearly half a million of money. In fact, 
from the complete revolution now taking place in 
gunnery, it would seem to be imperative that the 
whole subject of the structure of our future ves- 
sels of war be taken into immediate and serious 
consideration. 





Our Social Bees; or, Pictures of Town and 
Country Life, and other Papers. By ANDREW 
Wynter, M.D., author of ‘ Curiosities of Civi- 
lization,” &c. London: R. Hardwicke, Picca- 
dilly. 1861. 


Tue public favour which attended the issue of 
“Curiosities of Civilization” has induced the 
author to collect another series of his very 
popular papers, and to publish them in a uniform 
volume. The majority of these papers the reader of 
the volume will readily recognize as old acquaint- 
ances which have already appeared from time to 
time in Once a Week, Fraser’s Magazine, the 
London Review, the Times, and in the Quarterly 
and the Edinburgh reviews. Amongst the 
numerous light and pleasant sketches thus re- 
printed are those titled “Brain Difficulties,” 
“The Nervous System of the Metropolis,” 
“ Who is Mr. Reuter?” ‘“ London Smoke,” 
“The Post-office,” “ Hyde Park,” “ Britannia’s 
Smelling-bottle,” “A Chapter on Shop-windows,” 
**Orchards in Cheapside,” “The German Fair,” 
“The Wedding Bonnet,” and many others. Mr. 
Wynter is a skilful hand in a style of writing 
eminently adapted to render various instructive 
and useful as well as curious subjects highly 
popular; but in some of his sketches he must 
have been restricted either in time or space, 
as he has merely indicated, as it were, what he 
might have done but has failed to do; as, for 
instance, in the light and hasty sketch of the his- 
tory of the materials in a wedding bonnet ; which 
could easily, and with advantage, have been ex- 
tended, as every one who has read such light and 
graceful sketches as “Travels Round my Room” 
can readily conceive, One feels the defect all the 
more, that Mr. Wynter thus forecloses both him- 
self and others from now recurring to the same 
theme. 








BIRKENHEAD ScHoot oF Art.—The Govern- 
ment School of Art at Birkenhead has been opened 
with thirty-three pupils. There are day classes 
for ladies and gentlemen, advanced or special 
classes, a ladies’ private class, evening classes for 
artisans, and a class for schoolmasters and school- 
mistresses of public schools and for pupil teachers, 





Morray is also in Government employment, being 


Miscellanen. 


THE ARTESIAN WELL oF Passy.—This well- 
known work, which has been six years in progress, 
has, according to Paris letters, now begun to 
flow; at least the water is said to be within a few 
feet of the level of the ground. The depth bored 
is 577 métres, or about 1,875 feet English. 
CHURCHYARD MEMORIAL OF A DeEap Lan- 
GUAGE.—It is well known that Prince Lucien 
Bonaparte has lately been studying the dialects of 
England ; and, whilst engaged in these researches, 
he visited Mousehole, in Cornwall, to learn what 
remained of the Cornish. One result of the 
Prince’s interest in this matter may now be seen 
there in the form of an inscribed granite obelisk 
inserted into the churchyard wall. On the upper 
part is a Maltese cross. The inscription is ag 
follows :—‘ Here lieth interred Dorothy Pentreath, 
who died in 1778 ; said to have been the last person 
who conversed in the ancient Cornish ; the peculiar 
language of this country from the earliest records, 
till it expired in the eighteenth century, in this 
parish of St. Paul, This stone is erected by Prince 
Lucien Bonaparte, in union with the Rev. John 
Garrett, vicar of St. Paul’s. June, 1860.” 

GREAT Fire IN MancuEster.—A very destruc- 
tive fire has occurred at Manchester, destroying 
property to the amount of from 100,000/. to 
120,000/., and throwing out of employment up- 
wards of 1,500 hands. The property destroyed 
was that of Messrs, Parr, Curtis, and Madley, 
machinists, situate in Chapel-street, Ancoats. The 
form of the building was oblong, being in length 
about eighty yards by twenty in width, and six 
stories high. The foundry belonging to the same 
firm is situate on the opposite side of Chapel- 
street, and it was the only portion of the whole 
works that was saved. It was first of all observed 
that the joiner’s shop or paint shop, a branch or 
off-shoot building, was on fire. Most of the walls 
fell, but unattended by any loss of life or personal 
injury. Another building at Manchester has since 
been set fire to by lightning. 

IMITATION OF TRADE Marxks.—The import- 
ance of supplementing the measure now before 
the Legislature, for preventing the forgery of 
trade marks by international protection, says the 
Birmingham Jourzal, is shown by the concluding 
paragraph of a report made to the Foreign Office, 
in February last, by Mr. Lowther, secretary to 
the British Legation at Berlin, “I have had 
occasion,” says the writer, “to remark, during my 
residence here, that there exists, to an incredible 
extent, a practice of falsifying trade marks, which, 
it appears to me, deserves serious attention. This 
fraudulent practice is applied to various sorts of 
manufacture, and particularly to articles sent 
from Great Britain. By this means, not only is 
the trade of Great Britain considerably damaged, 
but a very inferior article is sold; and thus the 
reputation of the good articles really manufac- 
tured in Great Britain is lowered. The goods are 
so well stamped, and the labels so admirably imi- 
tated, that the most experienced, I am told, could 
easily be deceived ; and this fraudulent act is not 
actionable in Prussia, for there exists no treaty for 
the mutual protection of trade marks in the two 
countries.” 

Tur Lonpoy Doa Hosprran.—Much, and de- 
servedly, as it was laughed at, the Dog Hospital— 
the “Home for Starving and Lost Dogs”—is 
really an accomplished fact. It has five pa- 
tronesses, including the widow of the late Judge 
Talfourd and the Right Hon. Lady Millicent 
Barber. The committee consists of seven ladies 
(all matrons, save one) and five gentlemen, in- 
cluding a captain in the army, a captain in the 
navy, and a clergyman, the Rev. E. Bates, who is 
treasurer and honorary secretary. The Home is 
in a back street, and consists of a stable divided 
into compartments, in which the dogs are kept. 
All of them have been found in the streets with- 
out owners,—some almost skeletons from hunger, 
others diseased. A man waits on them to feed 
them twice a-day, and also takes them out for 
exercise. The canine exhibition is very motley: 
the majority being of ignoble breed and lineage; 
while others are true English bulldogs and mas- 
tiffs, Highland deer-hounds, Skye terriers, and 
there is one genuine Dandie Dinmont. The com- 
mittee restore lost dogs to their owners when ap- 
plication is made, and give away all unowned dogs 
after keeping them for a time, “hoping that all 
who can afford it will make a donation towards 
the expenses of the Home in proportion to the 
value of the dog selected. To prevent dog-stealing, 
no reward is given to persons bringing dogs to 





The fees for instruction are almost nominal. 


the Home. 
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FrENow Visit TO Ena@ianp.—The visit of the 
English workmen to Paris has induced influential 
ns in the French capital to consider the pro- 

priety of a visit of the working classes of France 
to England. The arrangement for this trip will, 
it is expected, be completed in time to give the 
working people of France an opportunity of visit- 
ing the Great Exhibition next year in London, 

Unitina Prprs.—Mr, A. Delaporte, Paris, pro- 
poses to unite pipes or tubes by means of a collar, 
free to slide along the tubes, and so formed as, 
after being brought over the abutting ends of any 
two pipes required to be joined, to leave a space 
between the inner surface and the pipes. Mastic 
or cement being poured into a collar through an 
aperture provided for the purpose, a hermetic 
joint is formed. Nothing very new in this, ch ? 

Cost oF A Boox.—At the dinner lately given 
by Mr. Black, M.P., to the “ Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica” contributors, he stated what sums he had 
expended on the seventh and eighth editions. 
Throwing aside shillings and pence, the pounds 
stand thus:—Paid to authors, 40,970/.; cost of 
paper, 52,5032. ; printing andstereotyping, 36,7087. ; 
copperplate engraving and printing, 18,2771. ; 
binding, 22,613/.; advertising, 11,0817. ; sundries, 
2,2697. The paper duty on the two editions, cal- 
culated at 14d. per 1b., was 8,573/., or about 17s. 3d. 
per copy. Altogether, a total of 184,425/. 11s. 4d. 

“ Mup CaBins” In IRELAND.—A curious and 
instructive fact is said to be brought out in the 
general abstracts of the agricultural statistics of 
Ireland, laid before Parliament the other day, in 
regard to the dwellings of the labouring classes. 
These abstracts show the number of “mud 
cabins,” with one room only, in each province, 
according to the census of 1851; and it appears, 
by the following figures, that the most Catholic 
province, Connaught, has, in proportion to fami- 
lies, the greatest number of these mud huts. 
Munster comes next; then Leinster; and, last of 
all, the comparatively Protestant province of 
Ulster. 











No. of | No, of mud 
Province. Familiesin | Cabins having 
1851. /one Room ouly. 
Connaught ...c.cecee 184,030 | 31,586 
MUMEIES Vai eres cee ec 320,250 | 50,187 
WE ace oe teen Veue 321,991 30 ,203 
PEGI d « uxgue bee 6eace 380,731 f 23,613 








Thus, for every 16:1 families in Ulster there is a 
mud hut; for every 10 6 families in Leinster there 
is a mud hut; for every 6°3 families in Munster 
there is a mud hut; and in Connaught there is a 
mud hut for every 5°8 families, So says the Bul- 
wark, but with what accuracy we do not know. 
THE ABUSE OF TEA.—A correspondent of the 
Field newspaper, under the signature “ Peregrine 
Cosmos,” has the following amongst other perti- 
nent remarks on the abuse of tea in England, 
which are well worthy of grave consideration. 
“The process by which the word tea has come to 
signify a meal is, perhaps, quite as significant of 
the degraded condition of the English poor as is 
the popular system of Jodgering in houses never 
intended to be occupied by more than one family. 
As you very well observe, laziness and ignorance 
are encouraged by the ready pinch of tea and 
kettle of boiling water, which demand neither 
trouble nor skill. In this respect tea among 
fluids is like the potato among solids; and the 
universal and almost exclusive use of the two 
would be quite sufficient to undermine the strength 
and stamina of any nation. The whole economy 
of the system is atrocious, and calculated to 
complete the demoralization and degradation 
of the English people. Its climax would appear 
to be reached in the labourer’s ‘ mid-day teas.’ 
* * There is, perhaps, no country in the world 
with so small a proportion of kitchens to the 
number of families as England. Hundreds of 
thousands of families in this country inhabit 
places with no better appliances for the prepara- 
ton of meals than the miserable grate of a parlour 
or up-stair bedroom. ‘Thus situate, how can the 
poor resist the rough-and-ready attractions of tea, 
pork, and potatoes? In Scotland, where each 
flat, however small, is provided with its kitchen ; 
and the traditions of broth, kail, and porridge 
and milk still remain in force ; the common pec- 
ple have better preserved that character for 
thrift without which independence of character 
cannot exist among the poor. I attribute much 
in the character of the Scotch people to these 
circumstances, rather than to the general diffusion 
= school instruction (although the co-existence ot 
‘he latter is also greatly in their favour); and be- 
lieve that it is chiefly owing to them that Scot- 
laud has so long been saved from the dire neces- 
sity of an English poor-law.” 








Cost oF ALpDERSsHOTT.—- It appears that 
1,421,1532. have been expended at Aldershott in 
the purchase of land, erection of barracks and huts, 
supply of water, and other works. Further works, 
approved by the Government, will coat 91,5632. ; 
and a vote of 54,5637. towards that sum, it is 
said, will be proposed this session. 

THe-Post Banxs.—In answer to Sir Andrew 
Agnew, in the Commons, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said that the Post-office Savings Banks 
Act, now passed, would be applied in the first in- 
stance to England, Ireland, and Scotland; and, if 
the experiment prove successful, the system will 
then be extended to other parts of the United 
Kingdom, such as the Channel Islands, &c., which 
may require savings-bank accommodation. 

Linootn Art Exursition.—The building for 
the exhibition of arts, science, and manufactures, 
to be opened in the Temple Gardens, Lincoln, on 
the 30th of July, is now in course of erection 
under the superintendence of Messrs. Bellamy & 
Hardy, architects. 

Waite LEAD DIRECT FROM THE ORE. — Mr. 
T. Cobley, of Meerholz, proposes first to grind 
and pulverize the ore, and then oxidize it in an 
ordinary furnace. After oxidation he treats it 
with acetic acid, or acetous gases, to form a 
saturated acetate of lead: this liquid salt is 
gently heated, and impregnated with heated car- 
bonie acid, when the white lead deposits itself; 
and, being washed, pressed, and dried, is ready for 
use. Mr. John Arthur Phillips (of Phillips and 
Darlington), claims an invention for a similar 
object ; which, however, according to our autho- 
rity, the Mining Journal, has the advantage over 
Mr. Cobley’s, that a better quality of white lead 
is produced at a cheaper rate. 

THE Force oF AN ARMsTRONG GuN.—In the 
House of Lords, on 15th instant, a short conversa- 
tion took place with reference to the quality of 
iron most suitable for the construction of ships of 
war; the Earl of Hardwicke explaining that, 
during a recent experiment, the shot from an 
Armstrong gun had penetrated bar iron eight 
inches thick, which had been put together end- 
ways and welded in that form ; and that the shot 
had penetrated at the welding. The Duke of 
Somerset said that Lord Herbert and himself had 
appointed a committee of scientific men to test 
the various qualities of iron applicable for ship- 
building ; and, with regard to the iron penetrated 
by shot referred to by the Earl of Hardwicke, it 
was composed of bars which were not welded but 
bolted together in the strongest possible manner. 

REARING Prants BY STEAM.—This seems to 
be what horticulture at least, if not agriculture, 
is coming to. Hatching chickens by steam is a 
very ancient invention, still pursued in Egypt, 
and now adopted in Europe ; but we have scarcely 
yet come to the rearing of plants by steam ; hot- 
house experience notwithstanding. Earth heat 
and water heat, however, are at last seen to be 
amongst the essentials of a garden; and plant- 
hatching by steam will doubtless soon follow. 
Earth heat is just bottom heat, the importance of 
which has long been known; and indeed it was 
one of the forcing agencies of nature in ages 
long gone by (as was also steam itself); but we 
never heard till now of streamlets of hot water 
regularly supplied to gardens. This it seems is 
actually the case, however, at Berlin. ‘“ We” 
(writes Professor Lindley in the Gardener’s 
Chronicle) “have lately published the speculations 
on this subject of M. Naudin, an eminent French 
botanist, whose plans of geothermal cultivation 
may, we think, be assumed to have grown out of 
the theory and practice of England; and we 
would now direct attention to a German illustra- 
tion. In Mr. D. Moore’s report to the Royal 
Dublin Society the following passage occurs: 
‘ The next garden I visited in the neighbourhood 
of the Prussian capital was that of Mr. Borsig, at 
Moabit, where there is a fine private collection of 
plants, the grand feature being the amazing 
number of tropical aquatic plants cultivated in 
the open air. This is effected by supplying a 
winding stream which passes through the garden 
with a constant flow of hot water from the adjoin- 
ing iron works. This stream is about 100 yards 
long by 20 wide. The gardener, Mr. Goerds, 
informed me that only three years ago a single 
plant of Nelumbium speciosum was planted, 
which has already spread itself over a great por- 
tion of the stream ; and on the day I visited there 
could not have been fewer than 100 expanded 
blooms of this loveliest of flowers. At the same 
time there were many flowers of Victoria regia, 
Nymphaea Devoniana, Nymphe cerulia, Nym- 
phea dentata, &e., altogether producing such a 








charming floral picture as can hardly be ima- 
gined.’’ 





THE Turkish Baru mw Avsrratia.—In the 
Sydney Herald, received by last mail, is a report 
of the opening of the first Turkish bath in Austra- 
lia, an event which appears to have produced 
considerable interest in the colony. Dr. Le Gay 
Brereton, having been instrumental in establishing 
them in several of our English cities, left this 
country for Australia two years ago; and it is he, 
it appears, who is inducting the laborious colonists 
into the luxuries of the ancient Romans. 

CHEAPSIDE.— We observe that two large houses, 
nearly opposite Bow Church, are being taken 
down, and the materials sold off for the purpose 
of clearing the site and rebuilding. Most persons 
who frequent the City will have noticed that the 
blockade of the thoroughfare commences at about 
this church: in fact, the street is contracted a 
little there, and gradually becomes beautifully 
less until it joins with that painful defile, the 
Poultry. Surely, it would be a good opportunity 
now for the City Commissioners to buy up a few 
square yards of the ground thus being laid bare, 
and cause any new buildings to be set back 5 feet 
or 6 feet, so as to relieve the traffic, pedestrian 
and vehicular. It is much to be regretted that 
this step was not taken with the adjoining pro- 
perty, where some 100 feet of lineal frontage, ex- 
tending to Lawrence-lane, has just been covered 
with new buildings. By watching opportunities 
ofthis kind, much would be done economically 
and almost insensibly; instead of waiting for some 
grand scheme or prodigal new route, which is 
deferred, from its own weight, decade after decade. 

Rattway Matrers.—A wooden bridge between 
Leamington and Kenilworth, on the Coventry and 
Leamington branch of the London and North- 
Western line, gave way last week while a goods’ 
train was passing over it, and the engine-driver 
and fireman were killed. Though Leamington 
and Kenilworth are between five and six miles 
apart, the crash was heard at both stations, 
Another slip, unfortunately on this occasion with 
fatal results, has taken place on the works of the 
Underground Railway. The catastrophe occurred 
at the junction of Marylebone-road, in Lisson- 
street, and one of the workmen received such 
extensive injuries that he died as he was being 
conveyed to the hospital. The carriages for 
Mr. 'Train’s street lines in London and Birken- 
head are decorated from the designs of Mr. Owen 
Jones, and will cost about double the price of 
common street omnibuses. Every improvement 
is adopted in their construction, and especial care 
paid to light and ventilation. The traflic re- 
turns of railways in the United Kingdom for the 
week ending June 1 amounted to 545,453/., 
and for the corresponding week of last year to 
567,4777., showing a decrease of 22,0244. The 
gross receipts of the eight railways having their 
termini in the metropolis amounted to 250,634/., 
and for the corresponding week of 1860. to 
252,577/., showing a decrease of 1,9437. The re- 
ceipts on the other lines in the United Kingdom 
amounted to 294,819/., and for the corresponding 
week of last year to 314,900/., showing a decrease 
of 20,0812. 

THE QUESTION OF LIGHTING THE BRITISH 
MvusEuM witH Gas.—The superintendent of the 
London Fire-engines Establishment, Mr. Braid- 
wood, in giving his opinion as to lighting up the 
British Museum in the evenings, says that, inde- 
pendently of the danger of explosion, to which 
every place where gas is used is liable notwith- 
standing the accuracy of the fittings, the use of 
gas desiccates everything within its reach, espe- 
cially ceilings ; rendering them much more inflam- 
mable, and making what would otherwise be a 
trifling fire a serious conflagration ; besides which 
the heat and fumes evolved by the combustion of 
gas are most decidedly against the preservation of 
any vegetable or animal substances, and tend to 
discolour stone and marble in such a manner that 
it is very difficult to restore the original colour. 
Mr. Braidwood maintains that on no consideration 
should the British Museum, containing such in- 
valuable property, be subjected to the risk of 
gas-lighting. Mr. Smirke, the architect to the 
Museum, reported that he doubted the expediency 
of introducing gas; but that with regard to the 
escape of mischievous vapours Mr. Braidwood had 
omitted to allude to the successful contrivances 
adopted in various buildings for preventing that 
escape,—contrivances, however, adding very consi- 
derably to the cost, and requiring constant and 
careful attention. The trustees, atter considering 
these opinions, have resolved unanimously that 
they would not be justified in allowing the collec- 
tions of the British Museum to be open at any 
hour which would require gas-light. So we must 
wait probably till the electric or some other new 
light be made practically and generally useful. 
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ProposED CONVERSAZIONE, Royat INSTITUTE 
oF British ArcuitEcts.—The Institute’s con- 
versazione is fixed to take place on the 10th of 
July. Any good pictures, tapestry, models; and 
other works of art will be gladly received for 
exhibition. 

THe NEw THEATRE AT BIRMINGHAM.—We 
spoke of this building, lately opened by Mr. 
Chute, in a recent number; but we omitted to 
mention that the crystal chandeliers and brackets 
for lighting it were designed and manufactured 
expressly by the firm of J. Defries & Sons. We 
willingly rectify the omission. 

Mrs. Burizr Dramonp’s Concert. — Mrs. 
Diamond, who has been heretofore known as an 
amateur, gave a concert on the 17th inst., at the 
Hanover-square Rooms; wherein she was ably 
assisted by Miss Banks, Mr. Wylbye Cooper, Miss 
Eleanor Ward, and others. Mrs. Diamond sang 
with good effect, amongst other works, “ The 
Green Trees” (of Balfe), “The Minstrel Boy,” 
and in the beautiful quartetto from Rigoletto, 
“ Un di si ben.” A full room showed the number 
and regrrd of Mrs. Diamond’s friends, 

To BuackEN IRON anp STEEL.—For some time 
I have been trying to find an acid that will render 
iron and steel of a dead black colour ;—I say an 
acid, because any of the varnishes and other usual 
recipes do not answer the purpose: these all rub 
off with a little ordinary friction. Nitric acid, I 
have been informed, will effect this object; but 
on trial I find it will not: it rather brightens, or 
renders the metal whiter. I should imagine that 
there is such an acid or acids, Can any of your 
chemical readers propose the required solution ? 
I have seen lead, when laid on a floor, blackened 
with some preparation, which has stood the wear 
of traffic remarkably well.—W. P. 

“ CHEAP AND Nasty.”—Sir: I have just added 
to the conveniences of my town residence a neat 
and commodious W.C. All that now remains is 
to glaze the window thereof in a style suitable to 
the sentiment of the place. Would you kindly 
use your influence with the Dean and Chapter of 
Winchester to procure for me the name of the 
makers of that blue and yellow glass with which 
they are now repairing the great west window of 
their magnificent cathedral? It strikes me as 
being admirably suited to my purpose; and, from 
what I know of that disinterested and amiable 
body, I am sure it must be cheap. Pray let me 
hear soon, and oblige,—X. 

ToE LATE Mr. Woopwarp, ARCHITECT.— 
Many of our readers will have heard with regret 
of the death of Mr. Woodward, of the firm of 
Deane & Woodward, the architects of the Oxford 
Museum. It took place a few weeks ago in the 
south of France; where he had proceeded in search 
of health ; and, if we are rightly informed, under 
somewhat distressing circumstances. The exterior 
of the Library, Trinity College, Dublin; and the 
Crown Life Office, in Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 
are amongst the buildings with the design of 
which he was more or less connected. To an early 
volume of the Builder Mr. Woodward contributed 
some sketches; and his thoughts were first led, as 
we have heard him say, to the real consideration of 
that phase of Medieval art which coloured later 
all his own designs, by an engraving given in our 
pages of one of the Venetian palaces. 

SCULPTORS AND THE Roya HorticvULTuRAL 
Society.—The Fine Arts Committee of this 
Society met in the Council Room at South Ken- 
sington on Saturday afternoon last, his Royal 
Highness the Prince Consort (President) in 
the chair. There were also present Lord Llan- 
over, Sir Coutts Lindsay, Mr. Henry Thomas 
Hope, Mr. Wentworth Dilke, Mr. Sidney Smirke, 
R.A., and Mr. R. Westmacott, R.A. The object 
of the meeting was to make a communication to 
the sculptors of the country. The following is a 
list of the sculptors and gentlemen connected 
with that department of the fine arts who had 
been invited by the committee to attend, almost 
the whole of whom were present; viz.—Messrs. 
Baily, R.A., Foley, R.A., MacDowell, R.A., 
Marshall, R.A., Weekes, A.R.A., Baron Maro- 
chetti, A.R.A., Messrs. Adams, Baron, Behnes, 
Bell, J. Davis, E. Davis, Durham, Earle, Edwardes, 
Hancock, Jones, Lough, Leighchild, Miller, 
Munro, Nicholl, Noble, Physick, Papworth, 
Stephens, Theed, Thomas, Thornycroft, Thrupp, 
J. Westmacott, Woodington, and Woolner. The 
proposition, as we understand, was, that the 
opportunity should be afforded to sculptors for 
certain months of the year to send their works 
to the gardens for exhibition: the society 
guaranteeing, as an inducement, to spend, say 
5007. a-year, in the purchase of such works; 
and hereafter, probably, to appropriate to the 
purpose a larger sum. 





District SuRVEYoRSHIP.—The death of Mr. 
Aitchison, architect, which took place last week, 
leaves a vacancy in the district of Woolwich, of 
which Mr. Aitchison was the surveyor under the 
Metropolitan Building Act. 

Tue Restorations aT Rostin CHAaPEL.—We 
have received copies of a correspondence between 
the Secretary of the Architectural Institute of 
Scotland and the Earl of Rosslyn on this subject, 
but are obliged to postpone further allusion to it 
till next week. 

St. STEPHEN’s, WALBROOK.—THE LATE Dr. 
Cro.ty.—At the vestry meeting held on Friday, 
Mr. Rock stated that 2007. had been subscribed 
towards the proposed memorial windows to the 
late rector, the Rev. Dr. Croly; and that the 
Worshipful Company of Grocers had given the 
munificent donation of 100/. towards the same 
object. It was proposed that, while a niche was 
being prepared for the reception of the bust of the 
late Dr. Croly, a niche should be made for a bust 
of the distinguished architect of St. Paul’s and of 
the model church of St. Stephen, Sir Christopher 
Wren. 

A Tower struck BY Licgutnrine.—On Wed- 
nesday week, during the prevalence of a thunder 
storm, Publow tower, Somerset, was struck by 
lightning. The battlements of the tower were 
first struck. The lightning then passed through 
the roof of the church, up the middle of the 
edifice, destroying some of the seats in its pro- 
gress, and finally passed out under the communion- 
table. The building has latterly been completely 
restored and re-seated, and the damage now done 
is considerable, and will oblige an outlay of over 
1007. Doubtless there was no proper lightning- 
conductor, and the erection of one ought to be 
forthwith seen to. 

Rattway Bripers anp Lonpon.—Sir: As 
you take a great interest in the improving and 
beautifying of London, allow me to call your 
attention to the railway bridges over the Thames, 
and the monster viaducts that are to run through 
our metropolis. If not looked to whilst building 
they will spoil London, or, rather, prevent its 
future improvement before this century has run 
out. To avert this as much as possible, I pro- 
pose that each bridge over the river shall be 
double; the one level with the street to be for 
general traffic—horse and foot—and free; the 
bridge above to connect the viaducts, and for 
running the trains at each end of the bridge. I 
would have two roads, running right and left into 
a leading thoroughfare. This is assuredly a sub- 
ject of vital interest to the public; as, at Hunger- 
ford, Ludgate-hill, Cannon-street, &c., bridges are 
to run over. The arches crossing streets ought 
to be both ornamental and useful. Its benefits 
(if the plan were followed) would be many: it 
would ease the over traffic of the other bridges, 
get rid of many vile rookeries, and convert much 
valueless property into valuable.—Ops. 

Tar SQUALID AND THE PICTURESQUE.—An 
account of a disgraceful hovel in Forfarshire is 
given in the Scottish Farmer. It is inhabited by 
a small landholder on the estate of Lord Dal- 
housie, and is merely an example of a class of 
similar holdings. The house is constructed of 
sods, each about 2} feet long by some 9 or 12 inches 
broad. They are laid one row lengthways, another 
broadways, Outside, the hovel had a most tumble- 
down appearance. The sides, or walls, if they can 
be so called, overhung the perpendicular, in some 
places, at least 30 degrees, and were only kept 
from toppling over altogether by wooden props, 
some of which themselves stood in need of 
propping, being much decayed by the action of 
the weather through long years. The gables 
bulged out almost as much as the walls, and main- 
tained a precarious place only by the support of 
long poles, with lateral pieces of wood nailed 
across at the top. The chimney top, originally 
formed of perpendicular rods rolled round with 
straw ropes, was partially blown down, and the 
straw ropes stripped completely off, leaving the 
broken rods standing up gaunt and bare—a per- 
fect picture of ruin and desolation. The interior 
was even more squalid than the exterior, and was 
found to be inhabited jointly by an old woman 
and acow. The human occupant did not appear 
to feel the discomfort and danger of her dwell- 
ing any more than her fellow lodger; nor, 
indeed, that there was any degradation in living 
“but and ben” with a cow. She had heard that 
“there were sic like hoosesin the Hielands ;” and 
she was “telt that thae auld hooses made unco 
gran’ picturs. A pictur was took o’ my ain 
hoose,” she said, “ wi’ the cat intil’t, and a’ jist 
like as it stood, ye ken; and the gentleman that 
took it gaed awa’ to England wi’t, and I’m telt 
that there’s no a granner pictur in a’ Ingland.” 








Carvines 1n Woop.—Messrs. Christie & Man. 
son advertise a sale of carvings by Mr. Rogers, 
some excellent works, and specimens of carvings 
by Grinling Gibbons. 

GuILDFoRD AssizE Courts’ CoMPETITION.— 
We hear that the committee appointed to exa- 
mine the several designs sent in for the above 
competition have selected the one bearing the 
motto “ Hope,” which will be submitted to the 
shareholders. 

“ ARCHITECTURAL EXAMINATION.”—A special 
general meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects will be held on Monday evening, 
July 1st, to consider the report of the council on 
this subject. The regulations and curriculum, 
prepared by the committee appointed for the 
purpose, have been printed for previous con- 
sideration. 


THE DkRINKING-FounTaIn MovEmMENT. — A 
drinking-fountain is about to be erected in the 
Forbury, at Reading. It is the gift of Alderman 
Palmer. The casting has been executed by the 
Coalbrookdale Company. The figures and orna- 
mental work, says the local Mercury, look as if 
they came from the chisel, and the metal is 
covered with a coating of bronze. The cups are 
of wrought-iron, covered with blue enamel. 


Dusiin.—A Dublin merchant, Mr. Alexander 
Findlater, has offered to build, for the congrega- 
tion of St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin, at his own 
expense, a new church, capable of holding 1,000 
worshippers, in a prominent part of the city. 
This offer has been accepted. It is supposed that 
the cost will be 8,000/. . 


ACCIDENTS.—The whole of the back part of a 
house, situate on Chatham Hill, has fallen. For- 
tunately, the inmates had just proceeded to the 
front part of the house, which prevented any loss 
of life occurring. The house stands close to that 
part of Chatham Hill where a recent fatal acci- 
dent occurred, when two persons were killed by a 
chalk-slip.——An accident has occurred at Blay- 
don Church, which might have been very serious. 
The church is undergoing considerable repairs and 
alterations; and the clergyman, the Rev. Mr. 
Brown, and his curate, the Rev. Mr. Stevenson, 
were upon the scaffold, inspecting the progress of 
the masons, when the uprights on which the tem: 
porary platform had been laid gave way, and the 
two clergymen and three workmen fell to the 
ground, a distance of some 20 feet. Mr. Brown 
was cut in the head, Mr. Stevenson and two of 
the men considerably shaken, but not otherwise 
injured. The other workman was, we are sorry to 
say, severely bruised. The roof of the church is 
being raised: a tower is being erected at the west 
end; and the building altogether is undergoing 
alterations. Two young men have been suffo- 
cated, while emptying a cesspool 18 feet in depth, 
at Kent’s Court, Brighton. 











TENDERS 


For restoration of St. Leonard’s parsonage, near Tring, 


Herts. Mr. F. Gotto, architect :— 
BOSGMORD 56 iscecssesecccceh oo £568 0 0 
Ge Gr FORGO bcc ncesccsicccowe 445 0 0 





For building four houses and stabling at Woolwich, for 


Mr. A. M. Blest. Mr. W. Barrett, architect. Quantities 

not supplied :— 
BPODBON: 5c ceicsciscescecee cemelns £2,010 0 0 
WVAUBDAD, «0.00 00008 ccevcctuews 1,800 0 0 
Searle.......08 eo eee 1,796 0 0 
Lo rere Se re 1,773 0 0 
OREGS 665.00 os'e0 0 onesie pe 1,659 18 0 
BSERRO Nioicccdicacvices cembeces sine 1,680 0 0 





For additions and alterations to premises, Peascod- 
street, Windsor, for Mr. Hooper. Mr. T. M. Rickman, 


architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. A. Cates :— 
HAWKE ccccccccccvccccesoecss £1,957 6 6 
MAaCey.ccecccescccscccsvcccees 1,934 0 0 
WiI8ON § ..cccccccccccceccccces 1,889 0 0 
MAECIrS .ccccccccccsccccccccce 1,707 0 0 
Hollis ...cccceccccccccccccsece 1,688 0 0 
Sharpington & Cole ......+++. 1,639 0 0 
Dabbs ...cceceeer oe cccccccesere 1,637 10 0 





For taking down and re-building the Blue Anchor Inn, 
at Seasalter, near Whitstable, for Mr. Wm. Rigden. 
Mr. Adkins, architect :— 


Potter... .cccceccesceens Ooccesoce £640 00, 
Creed ....- piedecdedeececncgeeos 537 0 0 
Jell .. crocs TYETTTETIT ETT 477 0 0 
S. M. Shrubsole ........-seeceee 465 0 0 
Lewis Shrubsole (accepted) ..... 464 0 0 
Wilk 2. cc cccccccccccesccecccece 463 10 0 





For seven pairs of gatekeepers’ and platelayers’ cot- 
tages, for the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Com- 
pany, at level crossings between Faversham and New 


Brompton Stations. Mr. Wm. Mills, engineer. Quan- 
tities not supplied :— 
S. M. Shrubsole (accepted).. £2,370 0 0 
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J. TYLOR & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
WARWICK LANE, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. _—s._—swii 
J. TYLOR & SONS’ PATENT REGULATOR WATER-CLOSETS, BATH 
APPARATUS, HIGH-PRESSURE TAPS, VALVES, LAVATORIES, &e. 
To be seen in action at the Manufactory, 
WARWICK LANE 


And at thé ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 3, Conduit-street, 
nt-street, Lo 











RN. 


PIPE EROM CSTE 


' PATENT VALVE CLOSET. PATENT PAN CLOSET. 


+ Regent-sti ndon. rt 
F ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 








WELE-FUMPS; SUITABLE FOR ANY DEPTH OR 
“245 CONSTRUCTION OF WELL. 





PATENT REGULATOR VALVE, AS APPLIED TO 


AN OLD CLOSET. 


. TYLOR & SONS’ PATENT REGULATOR WATER-CLOSETS, 


J. TYLOR & SONS, MANUFACTURERS, WARWICK LANE, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 


as Ses 





THOMAS LAMBERT & SON, 


No. 86a. Bath Valves. 


HOF WASTE coLD 


No. 178. Lambert’s 
Double Barrel Pump, 
in Iron Frame. 




















| 


No. 6. High Pressure Bib Valve. High Pressure Stop Valve. 

















FOUNDERS, MANUFACTURERS, AND PATENTEES OF THE HIGH PRESSURE 
VALVE COCKS, 
SHORT STREET, NEW CUT, LAMBETH. 8. 


T. L. § SON find it necessary to state that all the Ball and other Valves Manufactured by them, have their NAME 
legibly marked thereon. 


iit 





CDE: . “2 hands id lit we =" 
ase D 4 


IMPERIAL POTTERIES, LAMBETH. 


JOHN CLIFF & CO. 


(Late STEPHEN GREEN & CO.) 


——— 





SANITARY 


GLASS-LINED AND GOODS 


SALT-@LAZED 


FLUSHING CLOSETS, URINALS, CHIMNEY FLUES, &c, 





YE & ANDREW’S 
NEW PATENT SINK 
TRAP is universally admittéd 
to be the only perfect Trap fo¥ 
Sinks in Domestic Dwellings, 
Prospectuses on application to 
the Patentees, TYE & ANDREW, 
, Brixton-road. 


SUPPLIED BY ALL LEAD MER- 
CHANTS AND IRONMONGERS, 








Sole Agent for Birmingham : 
R. BROWN, 95, Pritcaert St. 


-OULTON & WATTS, 


LAMBETH POTTERY, LONDON, 


38 9 d In expectation of a 
OD . greatly increased sale, D. 
& W. have determined té 
introduce the annexed pat- 
tern of their ENAMEL- 
LED STONEWARE 
CLOSET-PANS, at the 
price of the commonest 
description of earthen- 
ware. 

The objections to thé 
Cheap Closet-pans have 
been, that they are not 
only thin and liable to 
breakage, but that, after 
a short period, the glaze 
erazes, and the Pans bo 
come DISCOLOU RED an 
UNFIT for USE. 

The above CLOSET- 
PAN is free from all these 
objections; it is made of 
their Strong Vitrified 
Stoneware, with white in- 
erfor glaze, and is now to be obtained at the price of the common 
yellow and white earthenware. 

Experience has shown that this shape is the most simple atid 
efficient, and that in strength, durability, and cleanliness, it catindt 
be surpassed by the most experisive closets, Be particular to order the 


3s. 9d: Enamelled Stoneware Closet and Trap. 











WARE PIPES. 


Te SEWER CONTRACTORS.—_STONE: 






BRANKSEA POTTERIES, POOLE, DORSET. 


MESSRS, SPILLMAN & SPENCE, Agents for the Owner of Brank+ 
sea Island, are enabled to offer to contractors and large consume: 
most advantageous terms for the sale of those first-class goods. Speci- 
mens may be seen at Messrs. —— & SPENCE’S Offices, and an 
inspection is respectfully invited. 

<_ and 42, BELL-YARD, TEMPLE BAR, LONDON, W.C, 
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OLD BAILEY.—Building Materials of several Houses and Ware- 


houses, 
ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD are 


instructed to SELL by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, on 
MONDAY, JUNE 24, at TWELVE, in lots, all the excellent 
BUILDING MATERIALS and FITTINGS-UP of the several Houses 
and Warehouses, Nos. 64, 65, 66, and67, OLD BAILEY (opposite the 
Sessions-house), with spacious premises in the rear in Ship-cou:t, 
comprising capital stock brickwork, stout timber in roofs, joists, 
and girders, plain and pantiles and slates, glazed sashes, useful 
doors, partitions, chimney pieces, and interior fittings, sound flooring- 

, warehouse fronts, iron columns, large copper flat, 1,000 feet 
super, four tons of lead in gutters and pipes, stone paving, coping, 
and silis, office-desks and counting-house fixtures, gas-fittings, 
stoves, ranges, cisterns, and other useful fittings-up.—Mavy be viewed 
Catalogues had of PULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD, 80, Fore- 
street, City, E.C. and 40, Parliament-street, 8.W. 





ADDLE STREET, WOOD STREET.—BUILDING MATERIALS OF 


THREE HOUSES. 

ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD are 
instructed TO SELL by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, on 
MONDAY, JUNE 24, at TWO for THREE o'clock, in lots, all the 
valuable BUILDING MATERIALS, FIXTURES, and FITTINGS UP 
of THREE HOUSES and SHOPS, Nos, 30, 31, and 32, Addle-street, 
Wood-street, Cheapside ; comprising good sound brickwork, oak and 
fir timber, pan and plain tiles, glazed sashes, doors, partitions, wains- 
coting, chimneypieces, sound floor boards, ehop fronts, stone coping, 
lead, flats, gutters, cisterns, sinks and pipes, and various other useful 
materials and fixtures—May he viewed and catalogues had of 
EDMUND WOODTHORPE, Esq. Architect, 28a, Basinghall-street ; 
and of PULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD, 80, Fore-street, City, E.C., 

and 40, Parliament-street, 8. W. 


WESTMINSTER,—TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, CABINET 


MAKEKS, AND OTHERS. 
ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD 


are instructed to SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, NORWAY 
WHARF, Millbank-street, Westminster, on WEDNESDAY, JUNE 
26, at TEN for ELEVEN, in consequence of the Wharf being let, 
the first portion of the valuable and extensive STOCK in TRADE, 
IMPLEMENTS, and EFFECTS of a TIMBER MERCHANT: com- 
prising about 5,000 feet of dry nahogany in boards and plank, 2,000 
feet maple veneer, 2,000 white and yellow deals, 1,500 white and yellow 
battens, Dantzic and spruce timber, 2,000 dry pine plank, cut and 
uncut; 10 loads dry beech plank, 500 squares prepared white boards 
and battens, 5 loads ash plank, 2,000 feet dry birch in plank and 
boards, 1,000 feet of oak cills, 500 feet of wide panel boards, 50 squares 
yellow boards and battens, New Zealand oak, lathwood, new putlogs, 
scaffold poles and boards, &c. &c.—May be viewed two days previous, 
and catalogues had on the Premises; and of PULLEN, HORNE, & 
EVERSFIELD, 40, Parliament-street, 8.W. and 80, Fore-street, E.C. 
N.B.—The remaining portion of the STOCK in TRADE, including the 
valuable cart-horses, three stone-trucks, tim ber-carriages. carts, har- 
ness, and other effects, will be SOLD on WEDNESDAY, JULY 3rd. 








STEPNEY GREEN.—The valuable Materials of the spacious Fac- 
tories, Warehouses, Workshops, Dwelling-houses, and ,extensive 
Premises, known as the ’‘ Old Farm House Works.” 


ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD are 


instructed by the Master and Fellows of Clare College, Cam- 
bridge, TO SELL by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, on FRIDAY, 
JUNE 28, at TWELVE, in lots, the valuable BUILDING MATE- 
RIALS of the remaining portion of the extensive FACTORY PRE- 
MISES, with the dwelling-houses (part built within a few years), 
engine and boiler houses, stabling and spacious sheds, and ware- 
houses, known as “ Old Farm House Works,” Stepney Green : com- 
prising about 300,000 sonnd bricks, 7,000 pantiles, 40 squares of slates 
and slating boards, plain tiles, stout oak and fir timber in roofs and 
floors, 140 squares of floor boards, glazed sashes, doors, York and 
pebble paving, panelled partitious, wainscoting , chimney pieces, 
cupboard fronts, iron columns and railings, 11,000 feet super. of iron 
roofing on sheds, 1,400 feet run of enclosure walls, several tons of 
lead in gutters and pipes, and a large mass of useful and valuable 
materials and fittings-up. May be viewed the day previous, and 
catalogues had of Messrs, DIGNAM & SON, Solicitors, Sise-lane ; of 
Messrs. REEVES & BUTCHER, Architects, 102, Guilford-street ; and 
of PULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD, 80, Fore-street, City, E.C. 
and 40, Parliament-stieet, Westminster, 8.W. 





KING-STREKT, CHEAPSIDE.—Building Materials of Two large 
Houses and Warehouses, to clear the site for the new Offices of the 
Church of England Life and Fire Assurance Society. 


ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD are 


instructed by the Directors to SELL by AUCTION, on the 
PREMISES, on MONDAY, JULY 1, at TWELVE, in lots, all the 
excellent BUILDING MATERIALS and fittings-up of two spacious 
Dwelling-Houses and Warehouses, Nos. 9 and 10, King-street, Cheap- 
side. Also, all the Warehouse Fixtures and Drapers’ Fittings, 
including about 600 feet super. of mahogany and other counters, 
5,000 feet of shelving and divisions, drawers, bins and lockers, office 
desks, gas fittings, &c.—May be viewed on SATURDAY, and cata- 
logues had of PULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD, 80, Fore- 
street, E.C. ; and 40, Parliament-street, S.W. 





METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS.—SOUTHWARK and WEST- 
MINSTER COMMUNICATION,—EIGHTH SALE of BUILDING 
MATERIALS, to clear the ground for the New Street. 


ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD are 


instructed, by the Metropolitan Board of Works, to SELL by 
AUCTION, on the PREMISES, on TUESDAY. JULY 2, at TWELVE, 
in lots, all the capital BUILDING MATERIALS, fixtures, and fittings- 
up of several dwelling-houses, of a superior description ; large hat 
factory, extensive range of warehouses and workshops, stabling, &c. 
situate in Bridge-street, Castle-street, and Southwark-square, South- 
wark Bridge-road ; comprising about 500,000 capital bricks, a large 
quantity of slates and slating-boards, prime timber in roofs and 
floors, 300 square of stout flooring-boards, 150 pairs glazed sashes, 300 
square lining boards, cupboard fronts, marble and other chimney- 
pieces, doors, folding-gates, coach-house and stable-fittings, York, 
pebble, and clinker paving ; several tons of lead, in gutters, cisterns, 
sinks, and pipes ; stoves, ranges, coppers, and a large mass of useful 
and valuable materials and fittings-up.—May be viewed the day pre- 
vious ; and catalogues had of PULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD, 
— en City, E.C. and 40, Parliament-street, Westmin- 
ster, 8. - 





MERTOPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS.—SOUTHWARK and WEST 
MINSTER COMMUNICATION.—NINTH CLEARANCE SALE. 


ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD are 


instructed by the Metropolitan Board of Works to SELL by 
AUCTION, on the PREMISES, on MONDAY, JULY 8, and following 
day, at TWELVE, in lots, all the valuable BUILDING MATERIALS, 
Fixtures, and Fittings-up of about 30 Houses, Workshops, Warehouses, 
and other premises, in Castle-street, Worcester-street, and Southwark- 
square, Southwark Bridge-road.—Further particulars in a few days, 
when catalogues may be had of PULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD, 
80, Fore-street, City, E.C. and 40, Parliament-street, 8.W. 


HAMPSTEAD.—Building Materials of a large Residence, 


ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD are 
instructed to SELL by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, on 
ILY ——, at TWELVE, in lots, all the excellent BUILDING 

MATERIALS and FITTINGS UP of a large Detached Resid 








By order of J. Jay, Esq.—To Engineers, Founders, Saw-Mill Pro- 
prietors, Builders, Joiners, Cabinetmak I gers, Masons, 


7 ESSRS. FULLER & HORSEY are in- 


structed to SELL by AUCTION, on WEDNESDAY, JULY 10, 


and following days, at ELEVEN each day, at the WORKS, Maccles- 
field-street, City-road, in lots, the capital well-assorted and seasoned 
STOCK of CUT STUFF, and the Stores in the Ironmonger’s, Painter’s, 
and Plumber’s Departments, including 12,000 feet dry wainxcot, 4 inch 
to 2 inches; 14,000 feet pitch pine, 4 inch to 14 inch ; 10,000 feet pine, 
4 inch to 3 inches ; 15,000 feet prepared deal, 1 inch to 14 inch ; 5,000 
feet milled deal, }inch to 2 inches ; 60,000 feet white and yellow deal, 4 
inch to3 inches ; 500 feet teak planks 2,000 8-feet arris rails, 150 bundles 
laths, 500 scaffold boards, 300 poles, 500 put logs, 20 ladders, scaffold cords, 
2 tons dry and ground colours, 150 gallon: copal and oak varnish and 
gold size, 150 gallons oils and ti , 2 tons sheet lead and lead pipe, 
2,000 feet polished, ground, and rolled plate-glass, and sheet-glass, 50 
doz. mortise, drawback, and rim locks, 20 doz. cupboard locks, 40 doz. 
mortise, Norfolk, and Suffolk latches, 20 doz, brass butts, wrought 
and cast butts, 1,500 gross screws, 10 tons wrought and cut nails, 100 
doz. files, 40 doz. brass axle pulleys, japanned goods, shutter bars, but- 
tons, hat and coat hooks, &c. sash line, emery and glass paper, rain 
water pipe and guttering, heads and shoes, bell work, and a regular 
assortment of builders’ ironmongery ; blocks and falls, chains, crabs, 
bottle and rack jacks, 1,000 feet tooled and self-faced York paving, 
1,000 feet dove, Purbeck, Bibuicombe, black, and veined marble slab; 
from 1 to 3 inches; 1,300 feet cube Portland stone; granite curb, 
a 6-horse power table condensing steam-engine, egg-end steam boiler, 
shaping machine, 6-inch centre back-geared slide-lathe, hydraulic pipe- 
proving machine, girder proving machine, thicknessing machine, 
grooving, matching, and planing machine, an excellent circular saw 
bench, frame pit and circular saws, powerful punching and shearing 
machine, vices, smiths’ tools, Burchfield’s patent weighing machine, 
cast-iron stove, truck, a nearly new cupola, and other effects.—To be 
viewed on Monday and Tuesday previous to the sale, by catalogues 
only, which may be had at 6d. each of H. WELLINGTON 
VALLANCE, Esq. Solicitor, Tokenhouse-yard; and of Messrs, 
FULLER & HORSEY, Billiter-street, London, E.C. 
N.B. Approved bills at three months’ date will be taken from 
purchasers to the extent of 50/. and upwards, 





TO ENGINEERS, MILLWRIGHTS, AND OTHERS. 


ESSRS. FULLER & HORSEY are 
instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at the CANAL BRIDGE 
IRON WORKS, New North-road, Hoxton, on MONDAY. JULY 15th, 
at ELEVEN o'clock, in lots, the premises being let, the MACHINERY, 
TOOLS, and STOCK of an Engineer, Millwright, and Manufacturer of 
Jucke’s Patent Smoke-consuming Furnace. One 12-inoh self-acting 
slide-lathe, with 15 feet 6 inch bed; two 12-inch back geared slide- 
lathes, two foot-lathes, drilling-machine, vices and benches, stocks, 
taps, and dies, steel tools, highly-finished 6-horse power steam 
engine, two new oscillating donkey engines, bright shafting and 
pullies, Lever’s cutting machine, cutting and punching machine, two 
forges, bellows, anvils, smiths’ tools; cast, shear, and blister steel ; 
rod, bar, and plate iron ; several tons of new castings, a valuable col- 
lection of patterns, including patterns for Juckes’s patent smoke- 
consuming furnace, in eight sizes; steam engine and wheel patterns, 
crab, scales and weights ; gas fittings, electric telegraphic apparatus, 
and other effects, ‘To be view on Saturday previous to the sale, 
when catalogues may be had at the Works, and of Messrs. FULLER & 
HORSEY, Billiter-street, London, E.C, 





PRELIMINARY NOTICE.—HIGH-LEVEL SEWER, BOW 
To Contractors, Builders, and Others. 


SSRS. FULLER & HORSEY are in- 


; structed by the Inspectors of the Estate of Mr. William 
Moxon to prepare for SALE by AUCTION, in the course of the 
ensuing month, the contract being completed, the PLANT and 
IMPLEMENTS—500 planks, 600 barrows, dobbin carts, earth and 
brick carts, pumps, blocks and falls, smith’s tools, rod and bar iron, 
quantity prepared sewer-blocks, die square and other timber, and a 
large quantity of miscellaneous property. 

13, Billiter-street, June 20, 1861. 





MAIDSTONE GAS COMPANY (incorporated 1823).—SALE of NEW 
SHARES,—100 New Shares, of 257. each, in the Maidstone Gas 
Company, created under their Act of Parliament, will be offered for 


SALE by PUBLIC AUCTION, by 
R. TOOTELL, at the BELL INN, 


Maidstone, on WEDNESDAY, JULY 3, 1861, at TWO for 
THREE o’clock precisely, by order of the Directors of the Company. 
The shares will be sold singly. A deposit of 10 per cent. is to be paid 
to the Auctioneer on the day of sale, and the balance of the purchase- 
money on the Ist day of September, 1861, at the Office of the Clerks to 
the Company.— Particulars and conditions of Sale may be had at the 
Crown Hotel, Tonbridge; Auction Mart, London ; of Messrs. B 
& HOAR, Clerks to the Company ; and at the Office of the Auctioneer, 
Maidstone. A copy of the Act of Parliament may be inspected at the 
Offices of the Clerk to the Company, and of the Auctioneer. 





FREEHOLD WATERSIDE PROPERTY, close to LONDON BRIDGE 
RED BULL WHARF, 93, UPPER THAMES STREET. 
ESSRS. & 


WILSON SCOBLE are 


favoured with instructions from the Proprietor, to submit to 
PUBLIC COMPETITION, at the MART, on THURSDAY, JUNE 27, 
at ONE o'clock, this highly valuable and important PROPERTY : com- 
prising landing and storing warehouses, four-story warehouse, count- 
ing-houses, substantially-built dwelling-house, containing numerous 
rooms and offices, and cellars, with a frontage to the river Thames 
of upwards of 60 feet, and a paved carriage-way to Thames-street; the 
whole occupying a superficial area of upwards of 10,000 feet. The 
position of this property, with its present advantages alone, entitle 
it to rank as an investment among the first in the City, but with these 
there is the prospect of the Charing-cross Extension Line of Rail pass- 
ing in its immediate vicinity, and the Thames Embankment scheme, 
both of which must materially enhanc? its value and combine to 
render it one of the most lucrative investments in London,—Par- 
ticulars, with plans, may be had of Messrs. HAYES, TWISDEN, & 
PARKER, Solicitors, No. 60, Russell-square ; at the MART ; and also, 
with cards to view,of the Auctioneers, No. 114, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 





STOCKWELL, SURREY.—Contiguous to the Clapham-road.— 
Important Sale of Valuable Building Ground. 


R. BRAY, Jun., is favoured with in- 
structions to SELL at the MART, on WEDNESDAY, the 10th 

July, at TWELVE o'clock, in 23 lots, a VALUABLE ESTATE, com- 
prising about five acres of eligible building-ground, contiguous to the 
Swan Tavern, Clapham-road, having 337 feet of building frontages to 
Stockwell-place, 368 feet to St. Michael’s-road, 475 feet to Burnley- 
road, and 120 feet to St. Martin’s-road, and presenting sites in this 


EGHAM, SURREY.—TO CONTRACTORS, ENGINEERS, 
MILLWRIGHTS AND OTHERS.—By 
ESSRS. WATERER & SONS, on 
THURSDAY, JUNE 27, and following Day, upon the 
PREMISES, at ELEVEN, bv order of Mr. H. Mills, declining busi- 
ness ,the Complete MACHINERY of a Steam Saw-mull, and RBuilder’s 
STOCK-IN-TRADE: consisting of a 12-horse power high-pressure 
engine, with Cornish boiler ; large wrought iron and sla‘e tank, two 
large cog-whee]s, powerful vertical rack, timber-frame, vertical deal 
frame, a large cast-iron self-acting circular saw-vench, two small wood 
benches, with bright shafting, rigging, &c. ; about 500 feet of leather 
bands, sixty circular and frame saws, an extra 12 horse egg-euded 
boiler, patent double-purchase crab, mortising machine (by Powis & 
James), benches, cramps, two stone saws, and other tools. The whole 
of the machinery has been recently erected, aud is in perfect working 
condition.—May be viewed any time prior to the sale, and will be in 
motion the day previous and morning of sale, when the other stock 
w on view. Catalogues may be had one week before the sile, 
upon the Premises ; at the “ Estates Gazette” Office, 200, Fle t-street, 
London; and Messrs. WATERER & SONS, Auctioneers and Ap- 
praisers, Chertsey, Surrey. Particulars of the Stock will be given in 
future advertisements. 


In the Matter of the Joint-Stock Companies’ Act, 1853 and 1857, and 
of the Liverpool and Pwllheli Granite Company (Limited). To 
CONTRACTORS for PUBLIC WORKS, STONE MERCHANTS, and 
Others.—Valuable Granite Quarries, Pwllheli, Carnarvonshire, by 


ME: BRANCH, on TUESDAY, the 25th 


instant, at HALF-PAST ONE for TWO o’clock in the after- 
noon precisely, at the Clarendon Rooms, South John street, Liverpool, 
subject to conditions of sale, all the ESTATE and INTEREST of the 
LIVERPOOL and PWLLHELI GRANITE COMPANY (Limite 1) of 
and in all that tract of LAND and all those GRANITE ROCKS and 
QUARRIES, known as the “ GIMBLET ROCK,” situate at the 
entrauce of the harbour of Pwllheli, in the county of Carnarvon, with 
the Wharf or Shipping-place. Sheds, and Buildings there erected, and 
all and singular the Cranes, Waggons, Rails. Plant, and Tackle in and 
about the said Quarries and Premises. On having a surrender of the 
existing Lease, the Right Honourable the Lord Newborough, the 
owner in fee, will grant a Lease to an approved purchaser for a term 
of 21 years, at a minimum fixed rent of 407. per annum, redeemable by 
a royalty of 2d. per ton of stone, made merchantable in any year, 
when such royalty shall amount toa sum exceeding 40/. The winding 
up of the Liverpool and Pwllheli Granite Company was rendered 

y by misunderstanding arising between two classes of share- 
holders, The Granite is of superior quality. Vessels can come along- 
side the Quarries and be laden without any land carriage, Freights 
are low, labour is cheap, and the demand abundant.—For further par- 
ticulars,} apply to Messrs. POWELL & POWELL, Solicitors, Car. 
narvon ; to Messrs. TOWNSEND & JACKSON, Solicitors, Liverpool ; 
Messrs, LITTLEDALE, RIDLEY, & BARDSWELL, Solicitors, Liver- 
pool; or to JOHN and HENRY GREGORY, 3, York-buildings, Dale- 
street, Liverpool, Solicitors to the Official Liquidator. 


KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES, between the Town and Railway Station 
at Surbiton.—Valuable Freehold Building Estate, Land Tax re- 


\TESSRS. EDWIN FOX & BOUSFIELD 


are favoured with instructions to SELL by AUCTION, it the 
MART, on WEDNESDAY, JULY 17, at TWELVE, in three lots, an 
important FREEHOLD ESTATE: comprising 11 acres of valuable 
Building Land (now pied as dation meadow and garden 
ground, with the Cottages thereon), advantageously situate, abutting 
upon Grove-road, close to the important market town of Kingston- 
upon-Thames, and contiguous to the favourite residential district of 
Surbiton, within half a mile of the Railway Station, and in a position 
to which the building operations of both placef have already extended, 
affording, in common with the pians about to be developed on adjvin- 
ing estates, facilities for the erection of numerous houses of an appro- 
priate class, and possessing, from its proximity to the rail, the river, 
and the town, advantages of location tending to confer on the spot an 
undoubted pre-eminence.—-May be viewed,and particulars with plans, 
had shortly of Mr. W. RANYARD, Solicitor, 34, Great Coram-street, 
Brunswick-square; at the Mart; and at Messrs. EDWIN FOX & 
BOUSFIELD’S Office, 41, Coleman-street, E.C. 

















CLERKENWELL, ST. JOHN’S SQUARE. —Exceedingly valuable and 
important Freehold Estate, comprising a spacious and substantial 
Residence, with large Yards and Workshops in the rear, of the pre- 
sent annual value of 1897. occupying an extensive superficial area, 
available for the erection of commodious factory, or for a variety of 
ESSE purposes, 


RS. EDWIN FOX & BOUSFIELD 


are instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, opposite 
the Bank of England, on WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, at TWELVE. in 
one lot, a very valuable FREEHOLD PROPERTY : comprising the 
bstantial an di remises, known as No, 45, 45, and 46, 
St. John’s-square, Clerkenwell, divided into two complete and roomy 
dwelling-houses, with large yards and extensive range of workshops 
in the rear, having a separate entrance from St. John’s-place, occupy- 
ing a site of very considerable extent, available for the erection of 
manufacturing premises of magnitude, which the contemplated im- 
provement in the neighbourhood will greatly enhance in value, and 
offering upon its present low rental value of 1897. per annum, a vey 
favourable and remunerative investment —May be viewed and par- 
ticulars with plans had (shortly), at the Mart; on the Premises ; of 
Messrs. BOULTON & SONS, Solicitors, Northampton-square, Clerken- 
well; and at Messrs. EDWIN FOX & BOUSFIELD’S Oifices, No. 41, 
Coleman-street, City. 


FULHAM FIELDS.—Valuable Building Land, in one or more Plots. 


R. W. A. KLEY will SELL by 


AUCTION, at the MART, on MONDAY, JUNE 24th, at 
TWELVE, a PLOT of valuable BUILDING GROUND, most desirably 
situate in the Crown-road, Fulham-fields, having a frontage of about 
700 feet, with a depth of about 200 feet, and well adapted for the erec- 
tion ofa public building, or for detached or semi-detach.d villas, 
Also a Plot of about two acres of Land, known as “ Cooper's-style, 
approached from the Crown-road, near the above mentioned laud. 

The situation is very pleasant and convenient, and in cons quevce 
of the recent improvements taking place at Kensington, and in the 
immediate neighbourhood, the property is rendered deserving the 
attention of private parties, or as a building speculation.— Particulars 
may at Mr. HARDWICK’S Offices, 1, Henrietta-street, Caven- 
dish-square ; or of Mr. W. A. OAKLEY, Auctioneer, 8, Regent-street, 
Waterloo-place, London. 











EGENT’S CANAL, near the Great 
Northern Railway.—About 120 feet of WHARF FRONTAGE, 
fronting Cambridge-street, to be SOLD or LEYT.—Apply to Mr. 
PARMINTER,7, Whitehall-place. 











highly-favoured locality for the erection of detached or semi 
villas, with ample depths allotted for garden ground. The roads and 
sewers have been made ata considerable expense, and the water-mains 
have been laid by the Lambeth Water Company, who have agreed to 
supply builders, free of charge, until the houses are occupied. Omni- 
buses pass the Swan (close to the estate), to and from the City and 
West End ti lly throughout the day.—Particulars and conditions 
of sale, with a plan of the estate, may be had of Messrs. ANDREW 
ATKINS & IRVINE, 5, White Hait-court, Lombard-street, Solicitors 
for the Vendors; at the Swan, Stockwell; at the Castle, Lower 
Tooting ; of Mr. NASH, Builder, Balham-hill ; at the White Hart, 
Streatham ; at the Mart; and at the Offices of the Auctioneer, 16a, 
King’s-road, Bedford-ruw, W.C. 








situate at High-street, Hampstead (nearly opposite the Solaiers’ 
Daughters’ Home) : comprising capital stock brickwork, stout timber 
in roofs, joists, and girders, 40 square floor-boards, 25 square slates, pan- 
tiles, plate glass and other sashes, modern doors, pair outer doors 
with ornamental glass panels, two satin-wood book-cases with silvered 
lass doors, blinds, cornices, modern stoves, kitchen range, gas cook- 
ng-stove, coppers, marble and other chimneypieces, ormolu gaseliers 
and other gas fittings, the glazed erection of vinery with tiled floor, 
200 feet of garden edging, iron railing, stone paving, several tons of 
lead in gutters, cisterns,and pipes, and other useful materials and 
fittings.—May be viewed two days previous, and catalogues had of 
PULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD, 40, Parliament-street, West- 
minster, 8.W. and 80, Fore-street, City, E.C, 


JUCKE'S PATENT SMOKE-CONSUMING FURNACES, 
ESSRS. FULLER & HORSEY are in- 
structed to SELL by AUCTION, on MONDAY, JULY 15, 1861, 
at TWELVE o'clock. at the Canal Bridge Works, New North-road, 
eight New (JUCKE’S PATENT) SMOKE-CONSUMING FURNACES, 
varying frem 21 feet to 4 feet surfaces, with gearing complete. These 
furnaces are not only thoroughly efficient for the consumption of 
smke, but effect a large saving in the consumption of fuel.—To be 
viewed, and Catalogues had of Messrs, FULLER & HORSEY, Billiter- 
street, London, E.C 





HOLLOWAY and HORNSEY.—Important SALE of valuable FREE- 
HOLD BUILDING LAND, of sbout Ten Acres, fn this highly 
favoured locality. 


ESSRS. PRICE & CLARK have been 


instructed to OFFER by AUCTION, at GARRAWAY’S, on 

DAY, JULY 2,at TWELVE for ONE, in one lot, TEN ACRES of 
FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, lying bet the Holloway and 
Hornsey roads, in the parish of St. Mary, Islington, one of the finest 
building sites in the suburbs of the metropolis, having a fiontage to 
the Hornsey-road, near the Hanley-road, from which there is con- 
stant communication by omnibuses every five minutes during the 
day to all parts of town. The elegant villa residences recently erected 
near this spot, and already occupied by tenants of the highest resvec- 
tability, afford ample proof of the desirability of the land; the charm- 
ing locality, its proximity to the metropolis, and the rapid succession 
of it accon dation (not to mention other numerous advan- 
tages), all combine to render this land superior to anything now to be 
obtained in the vicinity of London, The property is rapidly rising in 
the public estimation, and p ts to the capitalist disposed to lay 
out the estate with taste and judgment the opportunity of creativg 
freehold ground rents of at least 1,0002. per annum.—Particulars, with 
plans, at Garraway’s ; of W. MARDON, ksq. Solicitor, 99, New- 














gate-street ; and of PRICE & CLARK, 48, Chancery-lane, 








ROWNSWOOD PARK ESTATE, Green 


Lanes, Hornsey. — BUILDING LAND, for semi-detached 
Villas, TO BE{SOLD, ‘or leased, in large or small plots.—Apply to 
Mr. RAGGETT, 49, Gower-streect, Bedford-square, 


OSSLYN PARK ESTATE, HAMP- 


j STEAD.—LAND (within three minutes’ wal of the Kailway 
Station) TO BE LET, en Building Leases for 90 years, commanding 
most beautiful and extensive views towards Windsor and Highgate. 
Mouey advanced to respectable parties.—For particulars apply to Mr. 
RANDALL, Architect, 28, Great Winchester-street, City; or the 
Clerk of the Works on the Estate. 


REEHOLD BUILDING LAND, 


NORWOOD, close to the Railway.—Mr. W. F. HAMMOND, 
Land Agent and Surveyor, 3, Carey-street, opposite Lincoln '3-inu-gute- 
way, has a capital SIT for SHOPS, TO BE LET or SULD. 


XIENSIVE MANUFACTURING PRE- 


MISES TO BE LET, on lease, situate in Gough-street, bear 
Gray’s-inn-road, suitable for M facturers, Saw-Mill Proprietors, 
Builders, and others requiring large Workshops, Shipsjand Yard.— on 
particulars apply to GEORGE MANSFIELD & SON, Henry sire 
Gray’s-inn-lane, W.C.; or Messrs. HUMPHREYS & WALLER, 68, 
Old Broad-street, E.C. 




















DON :—Printed by CHARLEs Wyman, Printer, at the Printing Office 

a Cox & WYMAN , Nos. 74 and 75, Great Queen-Street, Lincoln ‘a 
inn-fields, in the Parish of St. Giles-in-the-fields ; and publish: d ¥ 
the said Cuarntes Wyman, at the Office of “Tae BumLpER, No.1, 
York-street, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent-garden, both in the 
County of Middlesex.~—Saturday, June 22, 1861. 





